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made to suffer many reverses. This Pheacian 
A Historical Sketch of the Island of Malta, leader, after several desperate engagements, In 
‘all of which he was routed, gathered his scat- 
OR GLEANINGS FROM DIFFERENT HISTORIES. | tered forces together and fled with them to Sche- 


iria, or Macrin, now known as Corfu.* And it is 
BY WILLIAM WINTHROP, UNITED STATES CONSUL | written that as Jupiter did not pursue him to his 
AT MALTA. 


|new habitation, the remainder of his reign was 
ls ; 
: , , , yassed in peace. 
“The imaginary sallies of philosophers and Pp P t 


. °° ee 
poets disguising the truth of a common origin | 


under ingenious allegories applauded by he! * How the islands of Malta and Corfu may have com- 
J c } 


. f th ; tj 4 | pared in ancient times we have not the means of knowing. 
vanity bs sine aie A e, and intending to trace the | But at present Corfu is the larger, finer and richer island 
formation of societies, the foundation of cities and of the two, with a better climate, and having inhabitants 


the creation of empires to the children of the gods, | who, though they are of a different race. are, as we have 
render the history of Malta. in common with thatof | bee informed, a far more moral people, and much more 
t I , | 
i ’ - |enlightened. This we state as being the opinion of all 
all other nations, obscured by fable.”* Homer is | “© iten t g | 


hefi k : : | the English officers with whom we have conversed, and 
the first known writer who makes mention of Mal- who, during their long periods of service, have been sta- 


ta, and at the commencement of the sixth book of tioned at both of the islands. 

his Odyssey he terms it the isle of Hyperia, Eu- t Before we take leave of the Pheacians we must not 

rimidon being its ruler. The island was then | neglect to mention that it was in a cave at Malta, that 

inhabited by the Pheeacians, a race of giants Calypso, by her charms, is thought to have held Ulysses 
, 5 , seven years enslaved. If this is the island, and Homer 

| has faithfully described Calypso’s residence which he 


“ whose haughty line 
em | says afforded 


Is mixt with gods, half human, half divine.” 


“ A scene where if a God should cast his sight, 


This idle and luxurious people “‘ who admi 
Kies » admired A god might gaze and wander with delight.” 


nothing so much as romantic adventures,” are 


supposed to have left as monuments of their rule | then in common with other writers we can only regret the 
the curious tower at Gozo, the huge tombs in change which has taken place since herdeparture. Where 
the Benjemma hills, and those remarkable ruins are the limpid fountains in the neighborhood of this 
which have been recently exeavated and are | grotto, which we read of as throwing their streams to 


: : : |the sky ? And where are the poplars, alders and noddir 
called at this day the ruins of Krendi.t arb : Pop dding 


. cypresses in its vicinity, which this amorous goddess gazed 
Floating though we now may be on the stream | upon with somuch delight? There are no limpid fountains 


of tradition, and trusting to the records of a fabu- | now, and no streams to supply them if any were built. 
lous age for all we may find to write of the Phea- | There are no poplars, alders, or nodding cypresses now, nor 
cians, still mention should be made of their vain | 2” soil in which they could flourish, ifa stranger should 
; | be tempted to plant them. Allis changed. A little low, 

concer with the gods, and consequent downfall. | dark recess in the shores of Malta is now called Calypso’s 
Nauthisous, a son or grandson of Eurimidon, | grotto, which, to see from the outside, is quite suf- 
no sooner came to his sovereign power than he’ ficient, for few if any of the travellers who go to its mouth 
revolted against Jupiter, and for his rashuess was | °*" have a wish to enter. Tradition may carry its weight 
| with it, but surely the dirty cave which we have so often 

*The anonymous publication from which this extract | seen in the bay of Melleha, is not the grotto that Homer, 
is taken, was translated by an English resident at Malta|in his poetical language, has so well described. No, 
in 1800, and dedicated to Major General Pigot, the officer , rather could we believe, and with all due deference to 
then in command of the forces. | Marduca’s opinion, that the Abbe Fraguier is correct 
t Eustathius thinks Hyperia here referred to was acity,| when he states “ that Ulysses’ residence of seven years in 
not an island. He therefore called it Camerina, and said | the cave of Calypso, the goddess of secrecy, may only 
it was a town in Sicily. One reason given by this author | mean that he remained so long hid from the knowledge 
is certainly deserving of attention. For he asks if Hype-| and enquiry of all men, or that whatever befell him in 
ria was an island, how could the Cyclops have reached | all that time was lost to history, or made no part of the 
its shores without boats and driven out the Pheeacians | poem.” Calimachus has written that Gozo, the ancient 
who then peopled the place? That the Cyclops had no} Gaulos, which is only three or four miles distant from 
boats appears from the IXth book of the Odyssey.—See Malta, is the “isle of Calypso,” and that a dismal cavern 
Wakefield’s notes to Pope’s translation of Homer. in its shores is the place where the goddess resided. An 








+A long and interesting description of the Giant’s tower | 
at Gozo, will be found in Sir Grenville Temple’s travels in 
Greece and Turkey which was published in London in 1843. 


Vor. X VII—66 


idea which possibly originated in the poetical fancies of 
this author, and for the truth of which we can find no 
other foundation. 
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Fifteen hundred and nineteen years before the 
christian era, the Phenicians, cruising along the 
shores of the Mediterranean, came to Malta, and 
finding that it possessed good harbors, a rich soil, 
and a temperate climate, landed three or four 
hundred of their people, and made it one of their 
colonies.* ‘The Phenicians worshipped not only 
their own gods, but also those of Egypt and Per- 
sia,t and while they held possession of Malta 
erected several temples, one in honor of Juno, 
and others to Isis, Osiris and Mercury.t This 
last was their favorite deity, as he was thought 
to be the protector of their commerce to which 
alone they owed their importance as a nation, 
and the island became indebted for its settle- 
ment, wealth, and consequence. By these people 
Malta was called Ogygia, and was then governed 
by kings.|| Several monuments, two of which are 
of baked earth of a singular shape, can now be 





* In the words of Diodorus, gotvixwy drorxos. 

t Wilkinson. 

t Bosio. 

| To write a list of the many authors who have mention- 
ed this island in their works, under its different names, 
would be a difficult task, and require more research than 
we can give tothe subject. Some writers have supposed 
that Malta received its name from the Greeks, and that 
they called it Melita, by which denomination it was known 


for many centuries from the fine quality of honey which | 


to this day it produces. Others have thought it was 
called Melita, after the daughter of Nereus and Doris. 
Sir Grenville Temple not being of this opinion, says that 
the island neither took its name of Melita from its fine 
honey, or from the Nymph who, by Hercules, was the 
mother of Hyllus the king of Illyria. But that the name 
is derived from Melita a Pheenician word signifying a “ re- 


fuge’’ from the root Malat “he delivered.’ The Pheeni-| 


cians being-a trading people may have sought a shelter 
in the ports of Malta from the storms which overtook 
them on the passage, as the Greeks and other navigators 
do at this time. And Sir Grenville Temple may there- 
fore be correct in his supposition. Muratori thinks that 
Malta took its name from the softness of its stone, and 
that the word is derived from the Greek and Latin. He 
therefore wrote terram, mollam, acquam, compactem, et 
medifactam. The learned Bocchart differs again, and 
thinks the island was called Malta from the fineness of its 
wool, of which, in ancient times, there was a great abun- 
dance. Silius would appear to support this authority, for 
in his 14th book he has written, 


telaque superba, 
Lanigera Melita. 


Other able writers there are who say that Malta is de- 
rived from Mylith, a Syrian word expressive of Juno, a 


goddess who was worshipped in the island and to whom | 


a magnificent temple was dedicated. The Carthagenians 
knew the island by the name of Alal, as will be seen on 
their coins. We might quote many other authorities, but 
willcontent ourselves with those we have named. Whether 
Malta took its name from a god or goddess, from its fine 
harbors, its honey, wool or soft stone, we shall in all pro- 
bability never be able to tell. 


seen in the Maltese library of Punic origin, and 
covered with characters which as yet have not 
been deciphered.* The Phenicians having re- 
tained uninterrupted possession of Ogygia for 
nearly eight centuries, were seven hundred and 
thirty six years before the christian era, defeated 
and driven out by the Greeks,¢ of whom no 
| traces now exist, unless they may be in the ruins 
of a wall, or fort built in honor of Phalaris, the 
|tyrant of Agrigentum, and some small sepul- 
‘chral mounds which, on being opened, were 
‘found to contain nothing but bones.{ Wherever 
the Greeks made a conquest and formed a set- 
'tlement they always erected a temple to Apollo. 
One was built at Citta Vecchia, the site of which 
is now occupied as a public square, and will be 
| pointed out by any cicerone, although not a ves- 
tige remains to remind a stranger of the ruins 
which there for ages existed. During the two 
hundred years that the Greeks held possession of 
Malta they were at first governed by a high priest 
whom they called Hierothites, and afterwards by 
archons vested with similar powers as those who, 
under the same name, once presided at Athens. 
Through the kinduess of the Maltese librarian 
| we have seen several Grecian antiquities, but all 
‘of which appear to be of a much later period 
‘than that of which we are now writing. One 


} 








\of the most remarkable of these remains is a 
small square altar, on which two figures are sculp- 
‘tured, in the act of offering a small fish to the 


* Ciantar. 

t Thucydides and Sycophoron date the arrival of the 
Greeks at Malta in the first year of the second Olympiad 
755 years B.C. Badger. 

tIn many of the tombs whieha gentleman by the name 
of St. John has recently opened at Malta, fragments of 
linen and cotton cloth have been found with which the bo- 
dies were enveloped at the time of their burial. Also red 
earthen jars and lamps of various forms and sizes. These 
remains are the mostcommon. And indeed while we are 
now writing the Rev. Lord Charles Harvey is engaged in 
sending to England several large cases of these articles 
which have been found at St. Martin, near St. Paul’s bay, 
within the last ten days. Ina few of the tombs glass and 
earthen candlesticks have been discovered hollow through- 
out and of a curious shape: in others tear drops similar 
to those used by the ancient Greeks when they followed 
a corpse to the place of its interment. An antiquarian 
being at Malta cannot pass a day more agreeably, if the 
weather is fine, than in a ramble among the tombs of the 
Benjemma hills, and in visiting some singular places of 
burial near Citta Vecchia, which are built in a rocky emi- 
'nence, and with entrances many feet from the ground. 
These, it has been said, are doubtless the tombs of the 
earliest christians, who “tried in their places of inter- 
ment to imitate that of our Saviour by building them in 
the form of caves and closing their entrances with marble 
or stone.’ A traveller when looking at these sepulchral 
cavities will be strongly reminded of the tombs seen by 
our friend J. L. Stephens in Arabia Petra, and 80 well 
described by him in his incidents of travel in eastern 
lands. 
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goddess Proserpine, to whom the altar was dedi- 
cated.* Another is the statue of Hercules, a 
naked figure of white marble, well executed and 
in the highest state of preservation. ‘ This fig- 
ure which is crowned with poplar, and resting 


hold gods, but geverously gave them an undisturb- 
ed possession of half of the island, with all their 
temples and dwellings. For more than a century 
these people dwelt together in amity and peace. 








on a club,” is supposed to have adorned that 
beautiful temple once dedicated to Hercules at | 
Marsa Sirocco, which is now the most picturesque | 
part of the island, and where many ruins are still to 

be seen.t Hercules, a vain and imaginary deity, 

was worshipped notonly by the Maltese but by the | 
people of many different nations who, when on | 
their passages, stopped at the island to leave their | 
votive offerings, and pray for his protection. By 
the Greeks he was called Alexicacos, and held 
in the highest veneration. The earliest inhabi- 
tants of Malta knew him by the name of Arche- 
getes, and considered him in the first rank of, 
their deities. Several other Grecian antiqui- 
ties are still preserved in the Maltese library, and 
with a proper consideration for their value are | 





In the first Punic war of twenty-three years du- 


ration, Malta was attacked and plundered by At- 


tilus Regulus, and seized upon by Caius Corne- 
lius.* The Romans, however, could not have 
long retained it. For we read that two hundred 
and eighteen years before Christ the Carthage- 
nians were again defeated by the Romans under 
Caius Lutatius, and Malta a second time fell 
into the hands of its former masters, it having 
been stipulated between these great powers, that 
all the islands of Italy and Africa should be 
given up to the conquerors. Itwas under Sem- 


'pronius, in the second Punic war which con- 


tinued nineteen years, that the Roman power 
was completely established at Malta.t ‘The Car- 
thagenians’ rule at Malta will not be forgotten, 
for they left their language with the people and 


kept in charge of the librarian, that they may|their ruins all over the island.{ Among the 
not be scattered or lost. ‘These are medals and|many remains which the Carthagenians have 


coins of different sizes, with an effigy of Juno 
stamped on one side, and on the reverse an ear 
of corn with the word MEAITAIQN, About 
five hundred and twenty eight years before the 
christian era the Carthagenians made war with 
the Greeks and subdued them. The conquerors 
wishing to reconcile the inhabitants to their rule 
not only permitted them to worship their house- 


* This square altar, says Wilkinson, was dedicated to 
Proserpine. “On its sides are sculptured two men offer- 
ing a fish to the goddess, and on its front is the emblem 
made use of by the Syracusans to denote Sicily; it be- 
ing a head with three legs, and the feet so disposed as to 
form the extremity of three angles of a triangle, similar to 
the arms of the isle of Man.” This curious emblem it 
should be remarked was once worn by the Maltese on 
their breust-plates, and carried by them embroidered on 
the standards of their native corps. Professor Forbes, in 
his recent travels in Lycia, “saw some coins having upon 
them a figure which is a perfect counterpart of the three 
legged symbol of his native Man.” 

Literary Gazette, No. 1561. 

t The temple of Hercules according to Quintino was a 
most magnificent structure, and incredible as it may ap- 
pear, this author has stated that it covered a space of 
nearly three miles in extent. The learned and sarcastic 
Clunerio bitterly reproves Quintino for making an asser- 
tion which he says no man in his senses could credit. En 
quis temere crediderit, unum templum tria amplius millia 
passuum occupasse? But to show that the statement 
of Quintino cannot be credited, we need only remark 
that the celebrated temple of Jupiter at Agrigentum was 
only three hundred and forty feet in length, and that still 
more remarkable structure the palace of Carnac, “twelve 
hundred and fifteen feet from its eastern to its western 
wall.” It now being well known that the Greeks and 
Romans “erected temples and statues to the same 
deities, to Jupiter, Juno, Neptune, Minerva, Hercules and 
many others,” it becomes the more difficult to discover at 
what age or by what people this building was erected at 
Malta, of which the ruins are still to be seen. 


left of their rule. are two pieces of marble that 
were discovered at Kortin in 1694, and are sup- 
posed to have been the “base and shaft of a 
chandelier,” with which one of their buildings 
was lighted. On each of these marbles there 
were inscriptions in the Greek, and Pheenician 
languages which many have tried to translate. 
The shaft of this chandelier having been sent to 
Paris, the learned Abbe Barthelemy gave to the 
inscription which it bore the following interpre- 
tation: ‘* Domino nostro Melkarto, domini T'yri, 
votum fecimus Abdasar et frater meus Aseremor is 
filius Aseremor, filii Abdasar sic qui eos deviare 
fecit benedicat eis.|| There cannot be a doubt 


* Attilius Consul Liperam, melitamque; insulas Sici- 
liae nobiles peru agatus evertit.— Paolo Orosio. 

t Amilcar, the brother of Annibal, ruled at Malta when 
Sempronius made this attack, and was carried a prisoner 
in chains to Marsala, and atterwards to Rome.— T'ito Luio. 

t One of these Pheenician ruins must not be passed over 
unnoticed. And this is a tomb which was discovered at 
the point Beni Isa,in 1761, and bore an inscription on its 
face, of which Sir William Drummond has given the fol- 
lowing translation: “ The interior room of the sanctuary 
of the tomb of Annibal, illustrious in the consummation 
of calamity. He was beloved. The people when they 
are drawn up in order of battle, weep for Annibal, the son 
of Bar Malek.”’ The Maltese firmly believe that the great 
Carthagenian general was a native of their island, and a 
son of the Barchina family once known to have been es- 
tablished at Malta. They also think that his remains 
were brought from Bithynia to be placed in the tomb of 
his ancestors.— T'’emple. 

In Boisgelins’s History of Malta, this inscription is 
thustranslated. “ We, Abdassar and Asseremor, the sona 
of Asseremor, the son of Abdassar having made this vow 
to our Lord Melere, the tutelar divinity of Tyre, may he 
bless and guide us in our uncertain way. Dionysius and 
Serapion of the city of Tyre, the sons of Serapion to 
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that this was a votive offering made by two nav- 
igators for fine weather on their passages, and a 
prosperous result to their speculations. 

The Romans, aiming at the supreme authority 
in the Mediterranean, determined, on getting pos- 
session of Malta, that they would retain it not by 
the force of their arms, but by granting many 
privileges to its Greek inhabitants, and making 
them happy under their domination.* The re- 


ligion of the Greeks was not interfered with, and | 


their laws and customs respected. Commerce 
and manufactures were so much encouraged that 
linen and cotton cloths of the finest texture were 


made and sent to Rome where they were con-| 


sidered a great article of luxury, and found a 
ready sale.t ‘The temples were beautified and 
adorned, incense was offered to the protecting 
gods of the island and its trade, aud the altars of 
those gods respected.{ In excavating, some 
twenty or thirty years ago. at the head of the 
great harbour at Malta, the Roman remains of a 
vast mole were found which once bounded a 
fort. 
men were engaged in laying a foundation for a 
monument to be erected to the memory of the 
late respected Major General Sir Federick Pon- 
sonby, they came upon a pavement which was 
doubtless built by the Romans, and perhaps a 
ruin of one of their temples. ‘The stones were 
Jaid in that shape which induced all who saw 
them to entertain this belief. ‘The Romans have 
left as evidences of their rule at Malta many 


Hercules surnamed Archegetes.”” The Greek inecription 
is very brief. For it simply says, “ Denis and Serapion, 
of the city of Tyre, two sons of Serapion, to Hercules 
surnamed Archegetes.” 

* While writing this historical sketch of Malta we are 
continually referring to the learned works of Abela, Bo- 


sio, Boisgelin, Ciantar, ‘Temple, Vertot. Lacroix, Mugnos, | 


Amari and Wilkinson. A little work without the authors 
name, which we have already mentioned, is also valuable 
as a book of reference and can be consulted with advan- 
tage by those persons who may wish to become better 
acquainted with the inhabitants of Malta in tle earliest 
age of its history. 

t Pliny, Diodorus Siculus, Cicero and Silius, have all 


mentioned the beautiful fabrics, for the manufacture of 


which, at differeut periods, tie Multese have been so much 
and justly commended. 
¢ Cicero accuses Verres of having brought disgrace on 


the Roman name by plundering a temple at Malta, and | 


filling his galley with votive offerings which were sacred 
to a deity whom the people adored, And this accusation 
was so well supported that the Romau government had 
the ornaments immediately restored to some Maltese dep- 


uties who were sent to Rome to receive them. Abelaalso 


informs us that a Numidian general once stopped at Malta | 


and robbed the temple of Juno of some elephants’ teeth 
which were of a large size, and set in solid gold. Massi- 
nissa, the king of Numidia, hearing from whence they 
were taken, ordered his genera] to return to Malta and 
place the teeth in the temple which, “ in an evil hour,” he 
had been tempted to rob. 


And still more recently while some work- | 








| medals, a few inscriptions and a couple of statues, 
| with the head of Augustus in basso relievo, and 
ithe bust of Antonius sculptured from native 
stone.* The inscriptions on the broken marbles 
|make mention onl; of the repairs of the temples 
of Proserpine, and Apollo, and of the enlarge- 
‘ment of their theatre, which was a beautiful 
‘building.{ The medals bear upon them the head 
‘of Juno with the Latin word Melitaion, and on 
the reverse a triumphal chair with a Romaic in- 
scription. But the most solemn and interesting 
of all the Roman remains is a large sepulechral 
lamp of a singular shape, beautifully and curi- 
ously made. This much-prized relic of ancient 
days was discovered two hundred years ago, and 
is now kept in the public museum, where all 
who ask permission can see it. 

‘he Roman empire being dismembered at the 
death of Constantine, the Vandals A. D. 454, 
‘took possession of Malta, and held it for ten 
years, when they were driven out by the Goths 
who came in great force from Italy and Sicily, 
and remained as rulers for nearly a century. 
While these barbarians governed, villages were 
plundered, and commerce destroyed. Of the 
dominion of the Goths very little is to be met 
with at this day which may serve to bring it to 
our 


recollection. A small inscription in the 
cburch of St. Agatha, is their only monument. 
Belisarius, who was sent by the emperor Justi- 
nian to drive the Vandals out of Africa, landed 
at Malta A. D. 553, and united it to the Roman 


| empire. || But the emperors not granting to the 


* Boisgelin. 
| +t The pillars of white marble, and the beautifully sculp- 
| tured cornices of the same material now to be seen at 
Citta Vecchia, piled away near the cathedral, are the only 
remains of this theatre now known to exist. 

t It was when Malta had a Roman governor, and about 
the year 56, after the christian era, that St. Paul was sup- 
posed by the Maltese to have been shipwrecked at their 
island, and in a bav which still bears his name. But of 
this occurrence and the catacombs of Citta Vecchia, which 
are thought to have been built at the same period, we shall 
mention in their proper place. 

|| A large body of Greeks attended Belisarius on this 
expedition. And their descendants were dwelling on the 
island for nearly five centuries after this conquest was 
'made; an abandoned people having none of the virtues 
of their ancestors, but cursed with all their pride, extrav- 
agance and follies. So odious had the Greeks made 
themselves to the other inhabitants, that on the island be- 
ing taken by the Arabs, three hundred were condemned 
/to be burnt, and it is recorded that all of these unfortu- 
'nate people perished in this horrible way. Belisarius 
| was also accompanied in his warlike expeditions to Italy 
and Africa by his wife, the lady Antonina,a woman who 
is represented to have been as beautiful in her appear- 
| ance as she was in her character a shameless and profli- 
| gate person. It was owing to her advice that when Be- 
| lisarius was in Rome, Pope Silverius was made a prisoner 
and sent an exile to Greece. “ Belisarius, from having 
been born in the city of Germania, on the borders of the 
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inhabitants the same privileges which they en- 
joyed under the ancient Romans, the island never 
became so much celebrated for its manufactures, 
commerce and trade as it had been ages before 
when known as a municipium and governed by 
a Proconsul from Rome.. Of this long period of 


About the year 1000, or 1003, forty Norman 
gentlemen, all warriors, who had signalized 
themselves in the armies of the dukes of Nor- 
mandy, returning from the pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land, arrived in Italy without arms, and 
only with their staff and chaplet, the usual equip- 





three hundred years, that is from the time of Jus- | age of pilgrims, and which our kings themselves 
tinian to the conquest of the island by the Arabs, in thre following crusades went to receive at St. 
no monuments now remain, unless they may be| Denis. ‘These Norman pilgrims hearing that the 
in a half defaced inscription which no one can! town of Salerno was besieged by the Saracens, 
decipher and a small and singularly made figure were prompted by a religious zeal to throw them- 
of bronze found at Gozo, which represents a| selves into the place. Guimard was prince of it 
youth kneeling with his arms extended, and hav- ‘and invested in it. He furnished them with arms 
ing in his hands a small bow! as if asking for | and horses; aud these strangers made so many 
charity.* This remarkable figure is covered | unsuspected and vigorous sallies upon the infi- 
with Greek, Etrusean and unknown characters, | dels, that they obliged them to raise the siege. 
and is prized by the lovers of antiquity as a The prince of Salerno, admiring the bravery of 
rare, valuable and interesting curiosity.+ The | these Normans and their skill in the art of war, 
Greeks who were still very numerous at Malta, | offered them rich presents, and made a proposal 
after being held for a time in a state of the most | of considerable settlments, in order to retain them 
servile oppression, rose against their wasters, re- | in his service. But those gentlemen called home 
took the island, and held possession for thirty-|by the love we naturally bear to our country, re- 
four years. when they were in their turn again | fused every thing that was offered to them, and 
defeated by the Arabs A. D. 904, and had their| told the prince that they had no other view in 
power most effectually destroyed. ‘These barba- taking up arms, but the glory of God and the 
rians -having killed all those who were capable | defence of religion. Upon their departure, Gui- 
of bearing arms, disposed of the women and, mard is said to have sent deputies after them, 
children as slaves.t The other inhabitants were | who, to excite the zeal and courage of the Nor- 
treated with lenity; their religion and laws be-|™an gentry and to engage them to come and set- 
ing respected, and such powerful protection given Ue in Italy, carried into that province stufls of 
to their commerce that we read of their ships §"eat value, magnificent furniture for houses, and 
going with safety all over the Mediterranean, | °®Ve0 pomegranates, oranges, lemonsand almonds, 
and trading in ports where the seamen of other | which they presented to several gentlemen, asa 
powers dared not to venture. The Arabsat this, proof of the mildness of the climate and the 
period were governed by an Emir who had his g00dness of the soil, wherein they had the offer 
residence at Citta Vecchia, a town which, with °f lauds and castles.* 

its walls and troops, he kept in a good state of| ‘The poor Norman nobles, and their needy vas- 
defence. As evidences of the dominion of these | Sals who accepted of this invitation, and came 
people at this time there is a monument in the, from France into Italy, with nothing but their 
possession of Baron Zara covered with an in- swords, and the spirit to wield them, had made 
scription sacred to the memory of one cf their themselves masters of more territory in a few 
chiefs, and in the cabinet of the Marquis Bar- | Y&4"S; than that over which Ferdinand II. now 
baro, mauy large coins which were circulated by 


vettes returned from this fortification, and rejoiced at this 
them and are of the purest gold.|| 


interchange of civilities between two great powers whose 
interest it is, as we hope it may be their aim, to be always 
Thracian and Illyrian nations wasstrictly speaking neither | at peace. 

a Greek or Roman by birth. He is now remembered as} * A great number of the Normans, tempted by the pro- 
the conqueror of the Vandals and Goths, the restorer of| mises of these envoys, took their wives and children and 
the spoils of Jerusalem, the destroyer of the tomb of| bid adieu to their country, nd for a century afterwards 
Hadrian, and the last of the Romans who triumphed lead- | some of these people were continually passing into Italy. 
ing kings captive in his train.”— Blackwood, June 1847. | Vhe most considerable of them were the sons of Tancred 


* Boisgelin. de Hauteville, a gentleman in the neighborhood of Con- 
t Abela and Badger. stance in the lower Normandy. He liad twelve sons, all 
t Ciantar. bearing arms. The eldest, who served asa leader to these 


|| The Arabs wishing to protect the prizes which their | adventurers, was culled William, and surnamed Bras de 
corsairs were continually bringing into port, built a forti-| fer or iron arm, on account of his great strength and valor, 
fication on the prominent point where the beautiful for-| Drogon or Dreux was the second, Humfrey the third, 
tress of St. Angelo now stands, and from which ali| Herman, Robert and Roger were the three last. History 
salutes given by foreign ships to the garrison of Malta| has not conveyed to us the names of the other sons of 
are at this day returned. How often during the past six- | Tancred, and we do not so much as know whether they 
teen years have we heard the salutes trom the Americau | passed into Italy.— Verdot, rol. i, pp. 27-28. Idem, rol, 
ships of war, the line of battle ships, frigates and cor-! iii, p. 334. 
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reigns as the absolute king.* At the close of|tion and courage, by which in after ages their 
the year 1090, the Normans coming from Sicily, | descendants became so greatly distinguished. By 
soon made themselves masters of Malta, and | their prowess alone the squadron of the republic 
generously permitted those of the Arabs who of Pisa, was driven from before Syracuse, a town 
might wish to return to Barbary, to leave in| which it had been sent to blockade, and the Vene- 
peace, and carry with them al] their household | tians were expelled from Candia after their admi- 
effects. Few of these people having accepted | | ral Andreas Dandolo, with his fleet destroyed, had 
of this proposition, those who remained were per- | been taken a prisoner.* For seventy-two years 
mitted to worship in their own way by the pay-|the Maltese had been held under the German 
ment of a small tax, ‘“‘which was only to serve yoke, when Pope Urban IV., absolved them from 
as a sign of their subjection.” Count Roger, aj their allegiance to Manfred, a natural son of 
son of the distinguished Tancred de Hauteviille, | | Frederick II., by Lanza a daughter of Count 
who made this conquest, after concluding a treaty | Bonafatio, the then reigning monarch, and gave 
with these barbarians that all christian captives | them Charles of Anjou, a brother of Louis IX., 

captured at sea by their corsairs should not be | for a ruler and king.t ‘ The opposition of Fred- 
held in bondage, returned to Sicily, of which | erick JI., and the establishment of the Saracens 
island, as also of Malta, he was not long after-| at Nocera, had alienated the successors of St. 
wards chosen the king. Withsomuch kindness Peter from the dynasty of the Normans, and 
and toleration did this Norman monarch treat his) when Manfred was seen to inherit the sentiments 
Arab subjects of Malta, that he permitted themto and follow the example of his father, he was 
stamp on one side of a gold coin the well-known doomed to destruction. The Pope who assumed 
Arabic epigraph, “there is only one God, and the right of disposing of all the crowns upon 
Mohammed is the prophet of God,” and on the earth, offered the investiture of the kingdom of 
reverse, King Roger with the arms of his family:+ Sicily to the King of England,} but not deriving 
a toleration the more remarkable in a ruler whose | the assistance he expected from that quarter, he 
memory is now so intimately connected by the made the same proposal in 1264 to Charles of 
Maltese with his pious acts in the erection and | Anjou, the brother of St. Louis.{ Declined at 
endowment of several churches on the island, | first, the offer was finally accepted. To advance 
the cathedral at Citta Veechia, the mother church the project, Urban IV. invited the Crusaders, 
being oneof the number, Thirty years after the | \w ho had just accomplished their sanguinary mis- 
Normans obtained possession of Malta, the Arabs sion against the Albigenses of Provence, again 
revolted against their rulers on a festival day, | ‘to be the instruments of divine vengeance by di- 
and at a time when they were at their altars en-|recting their arms against Manfred. His call 
gaged in prayer.t And these treacherous peo-| was obeyed.|| The crusaders with the most 
ple would have remained the dominant power, perfect unconcern transferred themselves from 
had not King Roger sent his son, (A. D. 1120,) France to Italy, and the Guelfs offered their as- 
with a powerful force to quell the rebellion, and sistance to the champions of the church.€ A 
punish the chiefs who had caused it. This ser- | more illegitimate combination, or one more char- 
vice was effectually performed, for the Arabs acteristic of the times, can scarcely be conceived 
were routed and slain. Not aman capable of —a priest giving away the crown of an indepen- 
bearing arms being permitted to live.§ At the dent monarch; a sovereign hunted down as a 
death of King Roger || Malta came to his son public enemy who by the order and flourishing 
Roger II., and this monarch at his decease gave | condition into which he had brought his domin- 
it to his only daughter, Constance, who by ions, had shown himself deserving of the station 
her marriage with Henry VI., of the ** House, which he filled, a people transferred like so many 
of Swabia,” made it a German possession. It sheep to the stranger, and the head of the Chris- 
was when the island was under the rule of this tian church regardless of the wrongs, and the 
sovereign, and his son and successor, Frederick | bloodshed, and the agonies which he was about 
II., that the Maltese first signalized themselves 


in naval warfare, and evinced that determina-| * Badger. 
t Mugnos’ History of the Sicilian Vespers. 
t Mathaei Paris Historia. 








* Knight’s Normans in Sicily, page 36. § North American Review, Number exxxv, p. 502: 

t Badger’s Malta. || A large number of crusaders at the command of the 
} Lacroix. Pope seized their arms, and thereby sanctioned an unjust 
§ The Abbot Alexander's Life of King Roger. act which was to cause a desperate war. Many hospi- 


| A full length portrait of this Norman monarch is now taller Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, also ranged 
to be seen in the cathedral of Citta Vecchia, and another themselves under the banner of the cross, led by a coura- 
and a better likeness in the gallery of the Roman Catho- geous Prior, who by his daring deeds in the Holy Land, 
lic bishop of Malta, where there are several other beauti- had been greatly distinguished, 
ful paintings, all worthy of a stranger’s attention. §{ Mathaeus Paris. ; 
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to cause.”* Manfred to prevent a division of 
his empire, and strengthen his royal house, mar- 
ried his daughter Constance to Peter, a son of 
James, king of Arragon, and raised an army with 
which he marched to Benevento in Italy, where 
on Friday, the 13th of February, 1266, he met 
the French prince in battle array, and in the en- 
gagemeut which followed, was routed and slain. 
Manfred did all in his power to prevent this meet- 
ing of the hostile armies, the result of which 
proved so fatal to himself and his family. But 
Charles would not listen to a truce, and closed 
his last conference with some German barons, 
who had been sent on a mission of peace, by 
saying, ‘Go and tell the Sultan of Nocera that 
I will have with him neither a league, or truce, 
for the time has now come when I will either 
quickly send him to hell, or he shall me to heav- 
en.”t The German Emperor having received 
this message of defiance, buckled on his armour 
and made every preparation for the desperate 
fight which he knew must so shortly ensue. After 
the battle had been commenced with great bra- 
very on both sides, and stubbornly continued for 
several hours, and at the moment when Manfred 
thought himself victorious, some officers deserted 
from his army and drew off their forces with 
them. When the Emperor observed this treach- 
erous act, he saw with the eye of a soldier that 
the day was irretrievably lost. And remarking 
to one of his friends that he would rather perish 
an hundred times than save his life by basely re- 
treating, he rushed in advance of his soldiers and 
fell nobly fighting in the ranks of his foes. Thus 
gallantly perished this Swabian monarch, who 
was the last but one of his line. The hostility 
which King Charles bore towards Manfred when 
living did not terminate with his death. For it 
is recorded that when his headless body was 
brought before him at Benevento, he ordered it 
to be clothed in a malefactor’s dress and thrown 
into a pit dug in a desolate spot not far from the 
town where he fell. The Archbishop of Co- 
senza being moved by the many misfortunes of 
this once powerful monarch, had his remains 
taken from the place of their interment and buried 
with much pomp on the green banks of a river, 


* Knight’s Normans in Sicily, p. 106-7. 

t Sismondi’s Literature of Europe, Ist vol., p. 257. 

{ Maratori’s Italian Annals, Mugnos’ History of the 
Sicilian Vespers, and Knight’s Normans in Sicily, p. 108: 

§ In the third chapter of Dante’s Purgatorio will be 
found the following lines referring to Manfred’s death and 
burial : 


L’ ossa del corpo mio sarieno ancora 

In co’del ponte, presso a Benevento, 
Sotto la guardia della grave mora ; 

Or le bagna, la pioggia e muove ’| vento 
Di fuor del reguo quasi lungo ’] Verde 
Ove le trasmuto’ a lume spento. 








where under the shade of a weeping willow a 
tomb was placed to his memory. Corradin, a 
youth of sixteen, who next came to the throne as 
the lawful heir of Frederick II., no sooner heard 
of Manfred’s death, than he came forward at the 
instigation of his cousin an Austrian Archduke, 
to claim the kingdom of Naples and Sicily, of 
which but for the Pope’s interference he had been 
the rightful possessor. Just as was this claim, 
still Clement LV. refused to grant it, and not with- 
outareason. For when he gave to Charles of 
Anjou these German provinces, he secured for 
himself the Duchies of Benevento and Ponte 
Corvo with a yearly increase of eight thousand 
ounces of gold to his treasury, which were spoils 
too tempting for him to yield to a sense of jus- 
tice when he hoped by the bravery of the French 
soldiers, and the valour of their commander, that 
he would be enabled to hold them.* Corradin 
finding that all applications made to the Pope for 
the recovery of his inheritance would be useless, 
raised an army of four thousand cavalry and as 
many foot soldiers, with which he went by easy 
stages to Tagliacozzo, a town in Italy, where 
Charles, ignorant of his strength, had determined 
to meethim. The king finding on the arrival of 
the emperor that he should have a much larger 
force to contend with than he-ever expected, was 
seized with a sudden fear, and sent for his Mar- 
shal, Philip of Montfort, and another distinguish- 
ed officer by the name of Araldo, to give him in 
this emergency their counsel and support. Philip 
being called upon for his opinion boldly said that 
‘‘he was for fighting where they were, and if his 
majesty would graciously give him a position to 
defend, be it where it was, there he would go 
and in its defence be ready todie.”” But Araldo 
who had passed his life in African warfare, and 
was not of so fiery a temper, calmly told the king 
that he was in a situation of great danger, and 
begged that he might be permitted to suggest a 
plan for the battle by which he would be ena- 
bled to destroy that advantage by a stratagem, 
which their enemies in a fair fight would possess 
by their numbers, pledging himself that if this 
request was complied with, his arms would be 
crowned with success. Charles of Anjou hav- 
ing the greatest confidence in Araldo’s skill and 
courage, readily conformed to his wishes by leav- 
ing everything in his handsto arrange. And by 
so doing, when the battle was fought on the 


* The conditions on which Charles of Anjou, Count of 
Provence, was offered the kingdum of Naples and Sicily, 
are all recorded in Amari’s Periodo della Istorie Siciliane, 
del Secolo xiii, published at Palermo in 1342. It should 
be recorded that the writing of tls work very nearly cost 
its learned author his eyesight, as its publication made 
him an exile. Amari though he cannot live in his na- 
tive land, has acquired a literary reputation which the 
monarch who exiled him might envy. 
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twenty-third of August, 1268, it was with the 
result which he had predicted.* Philip of Mont- 
fort who had been ordered to take his ground in 
advance of the army with three thousand men, 
and meet the first onset of his foes, gallantly per- 
formed the perilous duty, and nobly fell covered 
with wounds, while vainly trying to hold a posi- 
tion which with hi. small force he could not de- 
fend. So long as the ~:ench had their marshal 


ded the large sum which they claimed for their 
services, should be paid before their departure. 
The emperor being without money and anx- 
ious to leave a place in which he was surrounded 
by danger, readily gave to the fishermen a beau- 
tiful ring in pledge for the sum which they 
had demanded. And by thisring, which bore on 





its face the initials of his name and the arms of 


his family, Corradin was discovered by John 


St 


Si 


7 She Gb la BIE . 
ee ae Wet Hee eo: 


to command them, they behaved like brave and | Frangipane, the governor of Terracina, and the 
valiant men, but no sooner did they witness his | fate of his party was sealed. Charles of Anjou 
fall than they turned their backs on their enemies | having this unfortunate monarch in bondage sent 
and fled from the field in the greatest confusion.} | one of his mailed barons to Rome with an auto- 
When the German soldiers found Moutfort's body | graph letter, in which he informed the Roman 
lying among the slain with acrown on his head, | Pontiff of his victory, and asked in all humility 
and decked in royal robes, for thus he had been | what should be done with his prisouers.* The 
clothed to deceive them, they ignorantly suppo- | answer which Charles received from His Holi- 
sed that the French monarch had fallen, and that | ness could not have been more brief or decisive. 
with his death all their fighting hadended.{ But| For Clement after reading the letter, simply re- 
Charles who had been anxiously watching the | marked to the officer who brought it, and with 
contest from a neighbouring hill, took advantage | all that humility which when it pleased him he 
of their error by seizing the moment when he | could so well assume, “ Go and give my blessing 
saw his enemies were scattered in close pursuit, | to your sovereign, and tell him that if he spares 





| 
or were wandering over the battle ground in | the life of Corradiu, he will lose his own.” Or 
search of plunder, to put himself at the head of to quote the Pontiff’s words on this occasion— 
several thousand men, whom he had held in re- | “Mors Corradini, vita Caroli, mors Caroli, vita 
serve, and march out to attack them,§ a move- | Corradini.”” This cruel advice, which caused 
ment which caused among the Germans, scatter- | throughout the Christian world the greatest sur- 
ed as they were, a horrible slaughter. Henry of prise, was readily seized by the Neapolitan king, 
Castile, who was honored with Corradin’s friend- | as it took froiw him all the responsibility of Cor- 
ship, and held in his couvtry the rank of a sena- 'radin’s death, and effectually removed the only 
tor, to save his life unfortunately fled to a con-|one who could rightfully claim the crown which 
vent, where he thought the sanctity of the place |he had unjustly usurped. By the decision of 
would protect him; grievous mistake, for the | Robert, a Genoese lawgiver, the young German 
cruel abbot who had charge of the place having | emperor was condemned to die on a scaffold at 


quickly betrayed his noble guest, he fell a victim 
to the manes of Montfort while on his knees beg- 
ging for merey. ‘The German emperor, with his 
cousin Frederick and two other companions, a 
father and son by the name of Lanza, disguising 
themselves as common soldiers, fled to Terracina, 
a town which was on their way to Rome where 
they firstintended to go. Corradin, on reaching 
this place, worn out with fatigue, and suffering 
from the many privations through which he had 
passed on his journey, determined if possible to 
make his escape to Sicily, where he hoped on 
his arrival the people would rise in a body and 
proclaim him their king.|| And Lanza going to 
the beach in search of a boat soon found one 
which would answer his purpose, and some fish- 
ermen who were ready to go to Palermo, provi- 


* Fora description of this monarch’s character, see 
Sismondi’s Literature of Europe, vol. i, p. 164. 

t Gio Villani, 7th book, 24th and 27th chapters. 

t Mugnos. 

§ Bartelemo de Neocastro, 9th chapter. 

| Amari. 


Naples on the twenty-ninth of October, 1268, 
and his cousin Frederick, the Austrian Archduke, 
who had been faithful in life, and true to the last 
moment of his existence, perished with him.t 
The present hereditary Prince of Bavaria, 
claimins to be one of Corradin’s descendants, 
being at Naples in 1847, ordered a monument to 
be erected to his memory in the church of the 


* Mugnos. 

+t Several writers have stated that Charles of Anjou had 
|a soup made of Corradin’s body, believing with more than 
| a pagan’s superst.tion that those who partook of it would 
be forgiven of parricide, and any other heinous crimes 
'which they might have committed. Dante in the 33rd 
chapter is supposed to have referred to this savage act 
when penning the following lines— 





“. . . Ma chi m’ha colpa creda, 
Che vendetta di Dio non teme suppe.” 


While recording this anecdote which Amari thinks is un- 
true, we are strongly reminded of a Maltese superstition 
of the present day, that of giving hot broth made of newly 
born puppies to women and children to cure a sudden 
fright. On such occasions, this curious beverage,is thought 
by these people to be a sovereign remedy, and drank with- 





out the least hesitation. 
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Piazza del Mercato, which stands on the square 
where the scaffold was raised for his execution. 
Thus after a lapse of nearly six centuries a tardy 
tribute of respect has been paid to a gallant mon- 
arch, who by his many virtues and noble bearing 
deserved a better fate. At Corradin'’s death, a 
lamentable event filled his subjects with sorrow 
—the royal house of Swabia, which had given 
a long line of emperors to Germany, became 
extinct, and Malta thereby becomiug a posses- 
sion of the King of Naples, was given toa French 
officer, who took with it the title of Count.* 
Not long was Charles permitted to enjoy the 
throne which he had waded in blood to reach. 
For by that fatal conspiracy now known as the 
Sicilian Vespers, which broke out on Easter day, 
A. D. 1282, his kingdom was lost, and his adhe- 
rents destroyed. Fortunate it was for this mon- 
arch that he was absent in Tuscany, when this 


* Oftentimes in looking through the history of this is- 
land, do we find the favorites of Monarchs receiving the 
same rewards, and enjoying the same distinction. In| 
1194 King Henry gave Malta and Gozo to’ Margaritone | 
who was at the time Duke of Durazzo, Prince of Taranto, 
and Grand Admiral of Sicily. But this nobleman did not 
long hold the islands, or the title they gave him, for falling 
in disgrace in 1198, the king deprived him of all his pos- 
sessions and gave them to his newly elected admiral, 
“ William the fat,” his son and successor, with whom 
they remained many years. In 1265 Pope Clement IV. 
gave the islands to Charles of Anjou, and under his do- 
minion they remained nineteen years. Peter of Arragon 
on coming to the throne of Sicily in 1284, gave Malta and 
Gozo to his kinsman, William Raimondo Moncada. In 
1300 King Ferdinand IT. found another possessor in the 
person of his Sicilian Vice Admiral, Roger de Fior. At 
this nobleman’s death, twenty years afterwards, the is- 
lands were given by the same monarch to his son John, 
at the same time with many other places, Pantellaria, Aci, 
Francovilla, Traina, and Castiglione, being among the 
number. In 1353 Malta was heid by the Count of Malfi; 
in 1361 by Count Colisano Guidone, and in 1377 by Wil- 
liam of Arragon, a natural son of Frederick III. Four- 
teen years afierwards the islands brought with them the 
title of Marquis, and were given to William II. of Mon- 
cada. In 1393 it is recorded that Malta and Gozo were 
given by King Martin to Artall of Arragon for a white 
horse, as an act of homage, and two basins of silver. This 
nobleman a year afterwards being declared guilty of trea- 
son, was deprived of these possessions by the king, who 
gave them again to Moncada. Thus has Malta been, as 
it always must be, the football of fortune. 

Malta six centuries ago was valuable to its possessor 
only for the title it gave him. Certainly its revenue could 
have been of little importance, when it did not amount to 
three pounds a year, and this trifling sum could be paid 
in produce to him who had the right of collection. The 
island is much more valuable to its ruler at this day, for 
it now not only gives to its fortunate governor the title of 
Sir, (he being made on his appointment a knight of St. 
Michael and St. George,) and a beautiful palace to reside 
in, but also a salary of five thousand pounds annually 
paid for performing services which the Maltese have said 
many of their countrymen would be too happy to under- 
take for one-fifth of the sum. But would they perform 
the duties as well ? 


rebellion took place, for all the chief conspirators 
had sworn to kill him should he fall into their 
hands, and had gone so far at one of their meet- 
ings, as toname the place where the scaffold should 
be erected for his execution; the square at 
Naples on which Corradin perished, being the 
spot which they in their fury selected. Charles 
having in vain attempted to recover the crown 
which he had lost by this rebellion, Peter of Arra- 
gon next came to the Sicilian throne, which he 
claimed through his wife Constance, who was 
the daughter of Manfred, as we have before re- 
corded.* During the whole period which trans- 
pired from this monarch’s accession to the throne 
of Sicily, to that when in 1516, Charles V. came 
to the throne of Spain, there is little mentioned 
on the page of Maltese history, which is of suffi- 
cient interest or importance to claim the reader's 
attention.t The only incident which occurréd 


* John of Procida, laid his plan for the Sicilian Ves- 
pers at Malta; and was assisted in his nefarious deeds 
by Peter, King of Arragon, the Roman Pontiff, Nicolo IIL., 
who died without knowing the result of his intrigues, and 
Michael Paleologo, the Greek Emperor of Constantino- 
ple, who had a ready excuse for his conduct, inasmuch as 
Charles of Anjou having threatened him with a declara- 
tion of war, he had no alternative but to engage in this 
conspiracy to protect his own dominions. Of all these 
crowned conspirators, Peter was the one to win a throne, 
as with this monarch, “ the Arragonnese dynasty com- 
menced at Naples, and from that time to the present, Si- 
cily has been governed by kings or viceroys of a Spanish 
line.” 

t In the chapel of Sancta Maria I’Incoronata at Paler- 
mo, will now be seen a beautiful painting in fresco repre- 
senting the coronation of Peter, King of Arragon, and his 
wife, Constance, which togk place in that building in 
1282. On the right hand side of the chapel the king is 
represented kneeling before the bishop who is seated, and 
placing the crown on Peter’s head. Under the figure rep- 
resenting the king, are the words “Petrus Aragonius.” 
On the left Constance is seated, and the bishop standing 
before her in the act of placing a crown on her head, he 
being assisted in this service by other prelates. Under 
Her Majesty are the words “ Regina Constantia.” The 
circumstance of Peter’s having been crowned when kneel- 
ing, and the queen when seated, has been noticed by Wal- 
ter. For he says, “Petro genu flexo a sedente archie- 
piscopo corona imponitur : Constantia sedente at assur- 
gente datur.’’ Amato is another authority, for he states, 
“Constantia Sueva Siciliae domina sedet: Vir Petrus 
Arogonensis fluxis genibus; primam stans Praesul, se- 
cundum coronat sedens.” In the front of the chapel are 
the arms of the king and under them this Latin inscrip- 
tion, “ Hic Regi corona datur.” Over a window the fol- 
lowing verses are to be seen, 


Filia Manfredi Regis Constantia Petro, 
Hic sua consorti Regia Sceptra Dedit. 


On the right hand— 

Sponsus ut Est Templi Deus Isque Homo Virgine Natus 
Sic Aquilae Geminum Cernis Inesse Caput. 

On the left hand— 


Cum Sis Divorum Alfrix Regum Et Regia Sedes 
Et Merito Regni Dicta Panorme Caput. 











Vou. X VII—67 


In another place the Pope is represented sitting on his 
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in this leng term of two hundred and thirty-four 


years meriting a notice, is that when in 1428 the 
Maltese subscribed thirty thousand florins to have 
their island annexed to the kingdom of Sicily. 
King Alphonso, to whom this large sum was sent, 
readily granted their request, and gave them 
many privileges. But those of electing their 
own rulers, and making their own laws, as’ the 
Maltese without sufficient reason assert, were not 
among the number. And it should be recorded 
that it is from this “ grant’? made more than four 
centuries ago, that the people are now claiming 
from England the right of having a pepular coun- 
cil. But whether or not this prayer should be 
granted, is to those who wish well to the people 
a question of serious doubt. What, it has often 
been asked, have the Maltese to legislate about, 
if they should have a House of Assembly? Is 
it for the better security of their landed estates ? 
Certainly not, for three-fifths of all the wealth of 
the island belongs to the crown, or the Catholic 
Church, and with its present owners it is long 
likely to remain.* A popular council will find 
it a difficult task to take the rentals of govern- 
ment out of the hands of its officers, or the reve- 
nues of the church out of the grasp of its priests. 
There is, however, this difference between the 
parties in the means which they employ to hold 
the large sums which England has obtained by 
her power, and the Church from pious bequests. 
Great Britain keeps hers by her cannon, and the 
priests hold theirs by their prayers. Against such 
forces what opposition can be brought to prevail ? 
Surely none that the Maltese can bring against 
them, either in the shape of speeches or by the 
conquest of arms. Malta is at the best but a 
garrison town, and its inhabitants are held in a 
cage, which few of the nations of the world have 
the keys of opening. The daily parade and 
evening tattoo, the glittering bayonets and the 
soldier’s measured step as they pass through the 
streets, the strong guards which are stationed at 
all the gates of the city, and the sentry’s mid- 


night cry of “ all’s well,” as he walks his weary | 


round, too plainly tell to the inhabitants of Va- 


letta, that they are dwelling in a place which | 


throne with the king kneeling on his right and the queen | 


on his left. Near by St. Peter is represented standing, 
having the keys in his right hand and an open book in his 
left, on which is the motto “ Petrus ero Petro Regi Sicu- 
lorum.” 
holding a sword in his right hand and an open book in 


his left, the motto on which cannot now be read.— T'rans- | 


lated from Amari. 








On the left of the queen St. Paul is represented | 


| the local government, or which supported its acts. 


enjoys no other iene than that which a liberal 
military ruler, or an unpopular civil governor like 
a Mr. More O’Ferrall, may be pleased to allow. 
In the words of Lord Byron, the whole island 
isa ‘military hot house,” and thus for its pres- 
ervation it must always be held. But doomed 
as the Maltese are, from their geographical po- 
sition, to be vassals, they are fortunate in having 
the flag of Old England waving over their walls, 
and bringing with it that protection which her 
stand among the nations of the earth enables her 
to give to her subjects. ‘That the islanders have 
some causes of complaint will not be denied, but 
these are not to be remedied by a national coun- 
cil which, in the end, if granted to the people, 
might only serve as an arena for personal dis- 
putes, and to cause wounds among themselves 
and their fellow-protestant subjects not to be ea- 
sily healed.* That the English have acted pru- 
dently in not granting a “ House of Representa- 
tives’’ to their Maltese subjects, there cannotbea 
doubt. A few high-minded, well-educated, and 
honorable persons there are in Malta who enter- 
tain a different opinion, we are ready to allow, 
and among them is the Baron Camillo Sceber- 
ras. But while these gentlemen are desiring a 
national council for their countrymen, are they 


| notunmindful of the language of the people which 


is so much against them, their strong Catholic 
bias against the religion of the country which gov- 
erns them, their rivalries and jealousies amongst 
themselves, their general ignorance and poverty ? 
Differing as we do with these gentlemen in our 
opinion as to the propriety or justice of giving 
or refusing a national council to the Maltese, still 
there are grievances mentioned by them which 
England in her might should remove. 

Intending to write more fully on these subjects 
in another chapter, we will again take up the 
thread of our historical sketch. 

By a diploma dated at Castel Franco, on the 
24th of October, 1530, and which now may be 
seen in Valetta, Charles V. gave the islands of 
Malta and Gozo to the Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem. who retained these possessions for the 
long term of two hundred and sixty-eight years. 
But in June, 1798, when the palmiest days of 
the knights’ power had passed, they were sub- 
dued by Napoleon who landed at Malta when on 
his way to Egypt, where with his fleet and army 


* On Friday, the 15th of March, 1839, the censorship 
of the press was abolished in Malta, and what has been 
the result? That of all the journals which were pub- 
lished, there was at one period not a single one friendly to 
And 


* The remaining two-fifths of the cultivated property | if'a national council was granted to the people, would not 


at Malta, is held by the nobles and merchants, persons 


‘such be the case with its members? Might it not differ 
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who take but little interest in the affairs of the govern-| from all other popular bodies by being composed of men 
ment, and would not probably accept of seats in a na-| who should have but one opinion with reference to the 


‘ ia 2 | 
tional council, if they had the power to oLtain them.” ‘| acts of their rulers, and that should be to condemn, 
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he met with such a signal defeat.* Not more 
than ten weeks had the four thousand soldiers, 
whom Bonaparte left to garrison the island, been 
among the Maltese, before they evinced such a 
deadly hatred to their new masters, that they cut 
them off wherever they could, but never took a 
prisoner. And this revengeful feeling was caused 
among the natives solely from the French having 
robbed their churches of the spoils, which after 
the expulsion of the Order of St. John they had 
hoped to enjoy-¢ On the 4th of September, 
1800, the republican General Vaubois surren- 
dered to Major General Pigot, after having suf- 
fered during the siege, which continued for two 
years, the most grievous privations. “The block- 
ade of Malta was so remarkable for its duration 
as well as for the sufferings of the besieged, and 
the unremitting watchfulness of the blockading 
squadron, that it has scarcely a parallel in his- 
tory. It commenced in September, 1798, when 
in addition to the ordinary garrison, the harbour 
contained the line of battle ship ‘ Guillaume 
Tell,” and the frigates * Diana” and Justice,” 
the three ships which reached the island after 
the battle of the Nile. The blockade having 
continued twelve months, provisions had become 
so scarce, that a fowl sold for 60 francs, a 
pigeon for 12, a pound of sugar for 22, and a 
pound of coffee for 26 francs. ‘Towards the end 
of the second year’s siege Admiral Villeneuve de- 
termined on making an attempt to send the ships 
to France forassistance. The William Tell was 
sent out with all possible precautions, but she 
was captured by Lord Nelson on the night of her 
departure. Several speronaras were also dis- 
patched but captured. As alast means the two 
frigates Diana and Justice were dispatched, but 
on the morning following their departure. a line 
of battle ship passed the harbour in sight of the 
garrison with the Diana in company bearing the 
British flag. The distress of the garrison was 
extreme. A small measure of oil sold from 24 
to 28 francs, sugar had risen from 22 to 48 frances 
a pound, and the same weight of coffee from 26 
to 58 francs. Horses, mules, cats, dogs, and even 
rats had been so long consumed, that to hold out 
longer was impossible. The garrison accord- 
ingly capitulated in September, 1800, after a 
siege of two years and a day, during which pe- 


* Bonaparte found at Malta twelve hundred cannon 


mostly made of brass, two hundred thousand pounds of 


powder, two ships of the line, a frigate, four galleys, and 
forty thousand muskets: besides an immense amount 
collected by superstition. There were also four thousand 
five hundred Turkish prisoners whom he set at liberty. 
Haydn's Dictionary of Dates—London, 1841. 

t This treasure was embarked on board of two French 
ships of war, one of which was destroyed at the battle 
of Aboukir Bay, fought August Ist, 1798, and the other 


riod the French consumed 52,000 shot and bombs 
and about 700,000 cartridges. ‘The provisions 
on which the soldiers had subsisted during this 
time would not have lasted more than seven 
months had they been on full allowance.’’* 

In justice to the Maltese, and their Neapolitan 
allies, it should be recorded that the French gar- 
rison had been greatly reduced before the Eng- 
lish landed on their island, and that to the Mal- 
tese peasantry and Italian soldiers much credit 
is due for having assisted in driving a body of 
men out of the island, which with all their cour- 
age and obstinacy they so nobly strove to retain. 
Had England been inimical to the Maltese, 
this result could have never occurred. Malta in 
ancient times, whether in peace or war, never 
could produce enough from its soil to support its 
inhabitants, and in all probability never will, for 
no new land is brought into cultivation, and the 
number of its inhabitants is daily increasing. It 
cannot, therefore, be said thatthe Maltese caused 
the famine froin which the French soldiers suf- 
fered so much, for the islanders had not food 
enough for themselves, and more of them perish- 
ed from hunger, during the siege, than from natural 
causes or the attacks of their enemies. But for 
the blockading squadron which England sent to 
aid the Maltese in October, 1800, the French 
could not have been expelled from Valetta, as 
supplies would have reached them from France, 
and Malta been held under her rule. It was solely 
from the fear of starvation, that the French garri- 
son was compelled to yield to its enemies, and 
then only to an English officer, for General Vau- 
bois, as he remarked at the time, had been re- 
duced by hunger, and not conquered by force of 
arms. That this statement is correct, is suffi- 
ciently evident from the honorable terms of ca- 
pitulation which were granted by Major General 
Pigot to his gallant and fallen foe, and in which 
the Maltese were not mentioned, nor had they 
been consulted. 

To Great Britain as a maritime power, the 
possession of Maltais a point of the utmost im- 
portance. While holding the island she protects 
her trade in the Mediterranean, has a citadel on 
the high road to India, holds a check on the 
French conquests in Barbary, and in eveut of 
another war, may send out from its harbors the 
ships and steamers, with which to destroy the 
commerce of her enemies, and make hostile de- 
scents on their coasts.+ England was not long 
ignorant of the importance of Malta after it had 


* We have taken the above extract from Murray’s 
Hand Book for Travellers in the East, a book which is 
invaluable to Americans who are travelling abroad, giv- 
ing as it does a brief description of every interesting place 
which they would be likely to visit. 





captured by the English at sea when on her way to France, 
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t Vide a report of Lord Melville’s speech in May, 1803. 
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once come in her power, or of the value of a 
prize which without the loss of one of her sub- 
jects, she had thus easily won. But if sueh is 
the case, still it should be remembered by the 
Maltese, that it was at their request, and on their 
account, that Great Britain was compelled to 
break the treaty of Amiens and rush headlong 
into a desperate war.* 

On Sunday evening, March 13th, 1803, two 
months and five days before England declared 
war against France, the following conversation 
is reported to have taken place at the Tuille- 
ries, between Lord Whitworth, the English am- 
bassador in Paris, and Napoleon, who was greatly 
excited, and spoke sufficiently loud for all the 
foreign ministers who were present to hear his 
remarks. t 

Bonaparte. “ You know, my lord, that a ter- 
rible storm has arisen between England and 
France.” 

Lord Whitworth. ‘Yes, General Consul: 
but it is to be hoped that this storm will be dis- 
sipated without any serious eonsequences.”’ 

Bonaparte. ‘It will be dissipated when Eng- 
land shall have evacuated Malta. If not the 
cloud wil! burst, and the bolt must fall. The 
King of England has promised by treaty to evae- 
uate that place, and who shall violate the faith 
of treaties ?” 

Lord Whitworth. ‘You know, General Con- 
sul, the circumstances which have hitherto de- 
layed the evacuation of Malta. Tbe intention 
of my sovereign is to fulfil the treaty of Amiens.” 

Bonaparte. ‘You know, (with impetuosity,) 
that the French have earried on the war for ten 
years, and you cannot butsuppose that they are in 


* The preliminary articles, fifteen in number, for the 
peace of Amiens, were signed by Lord Hawkesbury and 
M. Otta on the part of England and France, on the Ist of 
October, I80t. The definitive treaty was subscribed on 
March 27, 1802, by the Marquis Cornwallis for England, 
Joseph Bonaparte for France, Azara for Spain, and Schim- 
melpenninck for Holland.—Haydn's Dic. of Dates. 

Heeren in his “ Historical Researches” differs from 
Haydn, for he says that peace was concluded at Amiens 
between England on the one side, and France, Spain and 
the Batavian Republic on the other, March 25th, 1802. 

Conditions. 1. Restoration to France, and its allies, 
of all the conquests made by England, with the excep- 
tion of the island of Trinidad resigned by Spain, and Cey- 
lon ceded by the Batavian Republic. 2. The Porte was 
to be preserved in its integrity. It was comprehended in 
the peace, and was to be invited to join it. 3. France re- 
cognized the Republic of the Seven Islands. 4. The is- 
land of Malta, with Gozo and Comino, were to revert 
to the Order, to be evacuated within two months, to be 
occupied by Neapolitan troops, and its dependence to be 
guaranteed by France, England, Russia, Spain and Prus- 
sia. Neither the French nor English tongues were to 
prevail; the Maltese tongue was to be cultivated, and the 
returning Knights were to elect a Grand Master from 
among themselves. 

t London Annual Register, 1803. 





a condition towage itagain. Inform your Court, 
thatif on the receipt of your dispatches, orders are 
not issued for the immediate surrender of Malta, 
then war ts declared. I declare my firm resolu- 
tion is to see the treaty carried into effect; and 
I leave it to the ambassadors of the several pow- 
ers that are present to say who is in the wrong. 
You flattered yourselves that France would not 
dare to show her resentment whilst her squad- 
rons were at St. Domingo; I am happy thus 
publicly to undeceive you.” 

Lord Whitworth. ‘But, General, the nego- 
tiation is not yet terminated, and there is even 
reason to believe” — 

Bonaparte. “ Of what negotiation does your 
lordship speak? Is it neeessary to negotiate 
what is conceded by treaty—to negotiate the 
fulfilment of engagements and the duties of good 
faith ?” 

Lord Whitworth was about to reply, but Bona- 
parte made a sign with his hand and continued 
in a less elevated tone: 

*« My lord, your lady is indisposed. She may 
probably breathe her native air much sooner than 
you or I expected. I wish most ardently for 
peace; but if my just demand be not instantly 
complied with, then war must follow, and God 
will deeide. If treaties are not sufficient to bind 
to peace, then the vanquished must not be left 
in a condition to offer injury.” 

When this conversation was reported in Lon- 
dor, and Bonaparte’s declaration made publicly 
known, that he would sooner have the English 
in the outskirts of Paris than holding the island 
of Malta contrary to the stipulations made in the 
treaty of Amiens, then it was that the people of 
Great Britain saw that a war was inevitable, and 
galfantly made up their minds to meet the desper- 
ate struggle which by a single act of their gov- 
ernment they eould not avert.* The result of 
this struggle is known. By the defeat of Napo- 
leon at the battle of Waterloo, June 18th, 1815, 
England had the right to her island of Malta and 
its dependencies confirmed by the powers of Eu- 
rope, and it has now become a possession which 
with her ships, her seamen and soldiers, she is 
long likely to hold. 


* Although the assertion made by Bonaparte that 
“England could not contend single-handed with France,” 
may have caused a hostile feeling between the two pow- 
ers, and obliged Mr. Windham to say in the “ dying words 
of Lord Chatham that he would sooner pawn the shirt off 
his back, than submit to his enemies,” yet Malta was in 
reality the bone of contention, as will be sufficiently seen 
from the correspondence of Lord Whitworth with citizen 
Talleyrand, and the debates in the house of Peers in 
which the Lords Temple, Pelham, Ellenborough, Moira, 
Rosslyn, Sligo and Grenville took so prominent and de- 
cided a stand. A copy of this correspondence, and of 
the speeches of these noble lords, will be found in the 
English Annual Register of 1803, 
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THE COMING HOME, 
To the Sisters of Frances ——. 


BY MARGARET JUNKIN. 


When Memory o’er the scenes and joys 
Of childhood muses long, 
And brokenly her brooding voice 
Sobs out its exile song,— 
Heart-weary of life’s tempest-din, 
A dove amid its foam,— 
She pants to fold her wings within 
The sheltering ark of home. 


Thus o’er the mountains’ line of blue, 
That framed your first, sweet years, 

Ye often saw the picture through 
A haze of yearning tears: 

No home had elsewhere seemed so fair— 
No spot such memories gave ; 

Ye had been happy children there— 
There—was your mother’s grave. 


More beautiful the picture grew 
Beneath affection’s sight, 

Till coming home appeared to you 
The fulness of delight : 

Ah! then ye had been slow to learn 
How soon the joy would wane— 

How such a simple bliss could turn 
To such ecstatic pain. 


Ye came—without her music gay, 
Whose was the gladdest tone— 

Ye only brought the cage away 
From which the bird had flown. 

The sweetness of the summer sky 
Behind your tears was hid— 

Ye thought but of the fast-shut eye 
Beneath the coffin lid. 


Throughout the long, dim, silent night, 
With sinking heart and head, 

Ye journeyed by the stars’ pale light, 
Beside your precious dead :— 

To you the way was drear and dark— 
She, springing from earth’s sod, 

Was soaring, an uprisen lark, 
Beneath the eye of God! 


Ye bore her as the morn brake fair 
Her native valleys o’er, 

Across the dear home-threshold where 
Her feet shall tread no more :— 

But did ye not remember then, 
With gush of grateful love, 

That she should pass no more again 
Out from her nome above ? 


Ye saw the lifted eyes elate 
With hope ’mid death's eclipse— 
Ye heard the sweet words alternate 
Upon her dying lips, 


Of “ Father !—“ Mother !’’—while her breast 


With equal strife was riven— 
W ooed by the best beloved on earth— 
The best beloved in heaven! 





But though ye fain had held her fast, 
A spirit only seen 
By eyes from which the veil was cast, 
Had come your hearts between : 
No wonder that such full content 
In every feature smiled ; 
—The angel-mother had been sent 
To summon home her child! 


The spot in which they laid her down, 
A new, sad charm shall wear, 

If only that your darling one 
Has asked to slumber there; 

The girding hills whose depth of blue 
Her eyes such gladness gave, 

Are henceforth consecrate to you— 
Their shadows cross her grave. 





RIEGO, OR THE SPANISH MARTYR.« 


We are somewhat at a loss to conjecture for 
what reason the author of this play has so 
studiously shrouded his name in concealment. 
Whether it proceeds from a morbid sensitiveness 
to the touch of criticism, or a wish to divert him- 
self with the spectacle of public curiosity vainly 
trying to penetrate his disguise, are questions 
sure to give rise to much idle and unprofitable 
speculation, though certainly their solution is of 
very little moment in determining the merits of 
the work. With the lights before us we are 
rather incliued to embrace the latter hypothesis. 
The writer, surely, need not be ashamed of his 
literary offspring, nor, in our judgment, bas he 
any just ground for the apprehension, that a 
bantling so fair and vigorous will meet with a 
rude and unfriendly reception. The richness of 
its diction, the glow of its poetical imagery, and 
the noble sentiments with which it is embellished, 
will assuredly shield this play, even though it 
may be pronounced defective as a dramatic pro- 
duction, from all severity of animadversion on 
the part of liberal and judicious critics. The 
author must, indeed, be conscious of his own 
powers—must feel that confidence in his title to 
public approbation, which is the uniform con- 
comitant of genius; nor, unless he indulges an 
excessive sensibility to censure or ridicule, need 
he shrink from the critical probe by whatever 
hand it may be applied. Dennises and Giffords 
there may be enow, but their savage severity no 
longer harmonizes with the spirit of the age, nor 
would public seutiment, on this side of the Ocean 
at least, tolerate such an infliction on the pro- 
ductions of our infant literature. To write a 
slashing review—to torture the feelings and damp 


* Rieco, on THE Spanish Martyr. A Tragedy: In 
Five Acts. Richmond : P. D. Bernard, Printer and Pub- 
lisher. 1850. (Just issued.) 
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the enthusiasm of the timid candidate for fame 
by derisive strictures and uncandid representa- 
tions, is no longer deemed the appropriate office 
of the critic, nor, in the present state of public 
opinion, could such a system of habitual unfair- 
ness and perversion find any countenance except 
from political rancour or private malevolence. 
Our author has every assurance, therefore, that 
his due meed of praise will be awarded him, 
whenever he chooses to issue from his covert, 
and exhibit himself to public observation. 

The probability is, however, that he acts from 
very different motives—that he affects conceal- 
ment, because he derives a mischievous pleasure 
from baffling the conjectures and perplexing the 
ingenuity of those lynx-eyed people, who pre- 
tend to see farther into a millstone than their 
neighbors. The love of this kind of innocent 
deception is deep-seated in the human heart, as 
might be shown by numerous examples, and it 
is a fact, attested by uniform experience. that no 
pleasures are so keenly relished as those which 
are secret and exclusive. It is not the first time 
that men of genius have amused themselves with 
inflicting the torments of ungratified curiosity 





‘fully adequate to, and often surpassing his real 
| pretensions. We are merely depicting the natu- 
ral consequences of concealed authorship, and 
‘are far from insinuating that the writer of Riego 
‘has resorted to such a stratagem as this for the 
| purpose of entrapping popular admiration. It 
may be that he only contemplates an experiment, 
‘and when satisfied that his work will be properly 
appreciated, intends to reveal himself to the 
world. If so, his incognito will, we are sure, 
be of short duration. 

From the circumstances attending this publi- 
cation we are justified in supposing it to be the 
|production of a native Virginian. We hail it, 
therefore, as the first offspring of the tragic muse 
of Virginia, and, still more, as an indication of 
what the long dormant genius of our State is 
capable of achieving. It iscertainly remarkable 
that, while the poetic literature of America is in full 
effervescence in the north, and has already borne 
| the most delicate and luscious fruit, it has re- 


| mained barren and lifeless in Virginia, or, at best, 
|has put forth some feeble blossoms that have 
| Masted and withered in their very birth. We 


_spurn the coarse and offensive assertion recently 





upon the literary world, and we must believe that! put forth by a northern demagogue, that the 
there is some peculiar zest in this enjoyment from | brains of the Union lie north of Mason’s and 
the influence it has exercised on men of the first Dixon’s line—an assertion belied by every page 


order of intellect. Swift, Junius, Sir Walter 
Scott, and many other writers of celebrity prac- 
tised the same harmless deceit, and doubtless re- 
ceived a singular gratification from eluding the 
inquisitive researches of their cotemporaries. It 
was pleasant to them to look forth from the 
“loopholes” of their**retreat” upon the busy con- 
jectures an‘! mistaken theories of the world—to 
glide about in their coat of darkness, and smile 
at the abortive efforts to trace their identity. 
There was some sportive mischief, and more 
policy in the device. Their mysterious visor 
added mightily to the notoriety and interest of 
their writings. The literary banquet they had 
provided, acquired a keener relish from the con- 
diment of curiosity. In the absence of distinct 
knowledge imagination took the reins. and in- 
vested the unknown author with gigantic pro- 
portions. Such has always been the effect of 
mystery. The man of the iron mask, whose 
captivity engaged for many years the strenuous 
investigation of all Europe, was long supposed 
to be an elder brother of the grand monarque, 
confined for reasons of State, until modern in- 
quiry dispelled the illusion and identified the un- 
happy prisoner as an obscure political agent, 
condemned to this dreadful punishment by the 
insatiate vengeance of despotic power. In like 
manner the anonymous writer takes hold, at 
once, on the judgment and imagination of his 
readers, and is clothed with an ideal consequence 


of American history; neither can we believe 
there is any want of creative fancy, “of the vis- 
ion and the faculty divine” among a people who 
in past times have furnished such conclusive evi- 
dences of intellectual vigor and activity. Our 
latitude has been thought peculiarly propitious to 
the growth of those powers of the mind, of that 
ardent and enthusiastic temperament, which are 
the distinguishing characteristics of the poet; 
and it would be strange, indeed, if our race, else- 
where so remarkable for intellectual progress, 
should here be moulded of such dull clay as alone 
to be unsusceptible of the subtle and pervading 
influences of climate. We hold, therefore, that 
all the seeds of invention—all the elements of 
poetic genius exist here, and will surely develope 
their latent energies whenever proper means are 
employed to rouse them into action. The in- 
gredients of that tremendous agent which rends 
the solid rock and uproots the strongest bulwarks, 
had lain for ages powerless, until the ingenuity 
of man combined them in the due proportion, 
and from the sluggish mass prepared an instru- 
ment whose force almost rivals the lightnings of 
heaven. The mind of Virginia is not dead—it 
only sleepeth. What has produced this lethargy, 
and how is it to be dispelled? The causes of 
this apparent intellectual paralysis are, that the 
thorough culture of the mind is too much neglect- 
ed among us—that we rest satisfied with super- 
ficial attainments—that in the pursuit of know- 
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ledge we are apt to faint by the wayside, and to 
relax our efforts before we have explored its pro- 
founder recesses—that we are deficient in labo- 
rious, persevering application, without which our 
faculties can never reach their greatest perfec- 
tion. Whenever, (and we believe that time has 
arrived,) the minds of our youth are subjected to 
a more rigorous training—whenever they are 
thoroughly impressed with the great truth, that 
toil, intense and unintermitting, is the price of all 
real excellence, then it will be seen. we doubt 
not, that Virginia, once the mother of great men, 
is still fruitful in every eminent intellectual en- 
dowment 

We do not profess to be adepts in the myste- 
ries of stage exhibition, and cannot, therefore, 
determine the question whether this play is adapt- 
ted to the purpeses of public representation. 
Whatever may be its success in that respect, its 
intrinsic merits as a composition will certainly 
command the admiration of every reader who 
has taste to relish the beauties of polished dic- 
tion, or the sallies of an imagination at once dis- 
ciplined and exuberant. The office of tragedy 
is to purify the affections by the agency of pity 
and terror—to be the vehicle of generous and 
elevated sentiments—to teach us how unstable 
and valueless are the gifts of fortune, since the 
most prosperous, as well as the best men, are 
exposed to such tremendous vicissitudes—to in- 
culeate the great truth, that in a scene, so brief 
and fluctuating as this life, virtue alone is stead- 
fast and enduring. Tried by this standard, the 
tragedy of Riego will be found to have fulfilled, 
iu many respects, the chief end of such compo- 
sitions. It presents us with a group of patriots 
struggling bravely for the liberties of their coun- 
try against the combined efforts of kingcraft and 
priesteraft, and only defeated in the glorious con- 
test by the treachery of false friends and the in- 
terventionof foreign enemies. Their leader, who 
gives name to the play, is gifted with every qual- 
ity of mind and heart that enter into the compo- 
sition of a hero. Tender and affectionate in 
private—tearless, disinterested, aud sagacious in 
public life, he is loved and revered by his family 
and friends, while to the partisans of despotism 
he is an object of dread and abhorrence. Be- 
trayed by the baseness of pretended friends into 
the toils of his enemies while engaged in an at- 
tempt to repel a foreign foe, and to sustain the 
constitution of his country, he dies with the cour- 
age and constancy of a Cato—a victim to the 
cruel maxims and relentless vengeance of politi- 
cal and ecclesiastical tyranny. It is as true in 
politics as in religion, that the blood of the mar- 
tyrs is the seed of the church; and the principles 
of civil liberty, sealed by the death of sucha 


every lover of freedom by the memory of those 
who have nobly suffered in their cause. 

The diction is uniformly rich and beautiful, 
and the rhythm of the lines smooth and harmo- 
ous. Passages of fine declamation, adorned with 
a chastened yet glowing imagery, frequently 
occur, and the whole work is replete with the 
purest and most elevated moral sentiments. It 
may be objected, perhaps with some truth, that 
this play seldom portrays the workings of those 
passions which most frequently disturb the tran- 
quillity of private life, and which, therefore, by 
the law of association are most apt to touch the 
feelings of men—that it deals almost exclusively 
with themes of vital interest indeed to the whole 
human race, but too vague and general in their 
nature to excite our sympathy or move our affec- 
tions. Admitting that, in common with some 
other celebrated dramatic performances, it may 
be liable to this criticism, there are still some re- 
deeming traits of tenderness and beauty in the 
scenes between Riego and his wife, which forci- 
bly depict the strength of feminine attachment 
eager to sacrifice every thing for the loved object, 
and the painful conflict in the patriot’s bosom be- 
tween his private feeling and sense of public 
duty. 

In the discrimination of his characters, both 
good and evil, the author has marked their pecu- 
liar traits of mind and disposition with a nice and 
delicate pencil. He has shunned the error of 
French tragedy, where the march of the decla- 
mation is so uniform and monotonous, that the 
distinction of persons can only be ascertained by 
reference to the names upon the margin. Adopt- 
ing the more natural manner of Shakespeare, he 
has labored, generally with success, to indicate 
his interlocutors by language and sentiments ap- 
propriate to their individual characters. We 
doubt, however, whether, in introducing a fool or 
jester, he has not gone rather too far in his imi- 
tation of the great master of the English drama. 
That antiquated appurtenance of a court had, we 
supposed, been long since discarded in Europe, 
nor are we aware that our author is borne out 
by historical fact in associating even Ferdinand 
VII. with so fantastic a personage. However 
this may be, it is altogether certain that in the 
time of Shakespeare and for centuries before, a 
jester constituted an essential part of the suite of 
every king and nobleman. That he should have 
brought such a character into his plays, there- 
fore, is what might have been expected from one 
who professed to catch * the spirit of the time, 
its form and pressure.” Nevertheless we have 
always thought it inconsistent with the dignity 
of tragic composition to disfigure its stately dia- 
logue with the “fool-born jests” of so frivolous 








patriot, will be the more endeared to the heart of | a character, nor has Shakespeare, with all his 
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eccentricities, often ventured upon such an ano- 
maly. Some of his tragedies, however, are 
chargeable with this offence, and (with rever- 
ence be it spoken,) in his comedies he frequently 
drugs us with the buffoonery of his fools and 
clowns usque ad nauseam. Still, maugre the ex- 
ample of this great writer, we must adhere to 
the opinion that such an element in tragedy is 
utterly heterogeneous and inappropriate. Our 
author may yet plead one apology for this trans- 
gression, namely—that he never introduces his 
jester but for the purpose of enlivening with his 
absurdities the dullness of court dialogue, which, 
whether in fiction or real life, must always be 
sufficiently insipid. 

Having laid the groundwork of his plot in 
events of very recent date, the author has given 
but little room for the exercise of invention. In 
constructing his story he is constantly hampered 
and trammelled by the historical fact, and his 
subject is destitute of that undefined and mys- 
terious grandeur, which the haze of antiquity 
imparts to more remote transactions. The con- 
sciousness that he is dealing with circumstances 
familiar to the whole world, acts, like birdlime, 
on the wings of his imagination; and it is evi- 


dent, that he must frequently have been at aloss| 
to decide how far he could venture to engraft his | 


own creations on the train of real occurrences. 
This was a difficulty inherent in his plan: yet he 
has encountered these disadvantages with no or- 
dinary skill and ability, and has succeeded in im- 
parting to his story a high degree of interest. 

The plotof the play is simple, and chequered 
with but few incidents. It might, perhaps, have 
been more skilfully perplexed, and more artifi- 
cially unravelled; yet the action never lingers or 
stagnates, and each successive event is made to 
contribute by a natural order to the main catas- 
trophe. Were we disposed to be hypercritical, 
we might allege that some of the incidents are 
improbable, when viewed ia reference to the char- 
acter of the agents, and the circumstances in 
which they are placed; but knowing the power 
of invention necessary to contrive a dramatic 
plot, we will not be so illiberal as to animadvert 
on such minute defects. Were the same strict 
rule applied to dramatic writers of established 
reputation, it would be found that their produc- 
tions are open to the same exception; and inas- 
much as the world has pardoned their errors in 
consideration of their merits, we are disposed, 
for like reasons, to extend to our author the bene- 
fit of the same liberal indulgence. 

The example of Shakespeare, and the argu- 
ment of Dr. Johnson had, we supposed, settled 
to the satisfaction of the literary world, the ques- 
tion of the dramatic unities, so strenuously in- 
sisted on, and observed with such superstitious 


reverence by authors, who consulted rather the 
dictates of authority than the maxims of com- 
mon sense andexperience. Yet, to oursurprise, 
an ingenious writer in Blackwood'’s Magazine 
has recently revived this antiquated doctrine, and 
maintained its utility and reasonableness with 
singular force and plausibility. This recurrence 
to old and exploded principles in literature is 
somewhat analogous to the retrograde move- 
ment of that knot of eccentric politicians, who 
have assumed the somewhat inappropriate title 
of young England, and who, in defiance of the 
progress of liberal ideas, profess a fanatical ad- 
herence to some of the most exceptionable opin- 
ions of Sir Robert Filmer. We have faith in 
the maxim, that revolutions never go backwards, 
and if achange, either political or literary, isim- 
pending, we scarcely think that with all their 
zeal, these worshippers of the past can persuade 
the present generation to adopt the usages of a 
bygone age. But if the reign of the unities is 
to be restored, the most bigoted stickler for their 
authority will find but little to condemn in the 
tragedy of Riego. While it judiciously avoids 
the absurdities which a too servile adherence to 
that system must inevitably produce, it preserves 
a sufficient regard for its fundamental principles 
to rescue it from the censure of those readers, 
who, making no allowance for the irregularities 
of genius, estimate the merits of a literary work, 
like the critic of Sterne, by rule and measure. 
The scene of the play is laid in Madrid and 
its neighborhood; and the plot is founded upon 
the abortive attempt of Riego and his compatri- 
ots to restore to Spain, in the year eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty, the free institutions which had 
been established by the brave and enlightened 
men who had sv nobly defended the cause of 
Ferdinand, and the independence of their coun- 
try against the gigantic power of Bonaparte, and 
which that weak and faithless despot, replaced 
upon a throne that he dishonored, by the courage 
and loyalty of his subjects, so ungratefully la- 
bored to destroy. The following is an outline of 
the story. A plot is contrived between Saez, a 
Jesuit and secret adviser of the king, Alagon, 
captain of his guard, and other partisans of roy- 
alty to overthrow the constitution, and arrest the 
leaders of the liberal party on the day when Fer- 
dinand proposed, with great pomp and ceremony, 
to present at the shrine of the Virgin Mary a 
petticoat embroidered for her with his own royal 
hands. Asa part of their scheme they had al- 
ready been in correspondence with Abisbal, Bal- 
lasteros and Morillo, three discontented members 
of the popular party, on whose defection they 
had strong reason to calculate. Riego, Mina, 
and their friends, receive timely notice of this 
conspiracy, and resolve to attend at the appoint- 
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ed time with concealed weapons, and in the guise | upon Riego indignantly denounces the falsehood 
of monks. In pursuance of their design the | and double-dealing of Ferdinand, and Saez be- 
tools of despotism commence the strife, and the | ing strangely allowed to escape unmolested, the 
treacherous king, for a brief period is flattered | Cortes resolve to establish a regency, and one is 
with the belief that his enemies are routed and accordingly appointed. A reaction then takes 
dispersed ; but suddenly a monk rushes in, and, | place among the fickle populace in favor of their 
to his utter dismay, announces that the rebels | w orthless king, and the crafty Saez having des- 
have triumphed. Riego and his victorious com-| patched a courier to hasten the march of the 
rades follow quickly on the heels of this unex-| French, contrives that Morillo, whose defection 
pected intelligence, and seize upon the trembling. | is still unsuspected by his political associates, 
pusillanimous monarch. The fierce Morillo,| shall assail in the rear the patriots, who have 
feigning a burning zeal the better to conceal his| gone forth under the command of Riego to re- 
treachery, offers to slay the abject and crouching | sist the foreigninvader. By these arrangements 
Ferdinand ; but Riego magnanimously intercepts | the liberal army is defeated and Riego taken 
the blow and disarms the assailant. Foiled in| prisoner; but the indomitable Mina escapes. 
this sanguinary attempt, Morillo becomes frantic | The captive patriot being committed to the dun- 
with rage, and nurses a deadly resentment against | geons of the inquisition, there boldly avows bis 
his great leader. The king, thus rescued from acts and opinions, and defies the power of that 
slaughter, is reserved by his captors for impeach- | terrible tribunal. He is then brought before the 
ment before the Cortes. Saez, the soul of the king and summarily sentenced to execution, pro- 
royal party, who at this crisis is unaccountably | testing vehemently against the informality of his 
permitted to go at large, avails himself of the | trial. While this mockery of justice is transact- 
interval to repair the broken thread of his in-|ing, Riego’s wife, Doiia Theresa, rushes into the 
trigues, and secures, by the offer of brilliant re-| presence of the king, and throwing herself at 
wards, the co-operation of the venal Abisbal,' his feet. implored her husband's pardon. Ferdi- 
the vindictive Morillo, the timid Ballasteros, and | nand is struck with her beauty, and being not 
other members of the liberal party. With this less dissolute than superstitious, (a compound by 
aid fortified by the influence of the church and | no means unusual,) conceives the base design of 
the force of an approaching French army, the, making her anxiety to save Riego subservient to 
wary Jesuit hopes to crush his opponents in the the gratification of his guilty desires. Having 
hour of their triumph, and revive the drooping | remanded Riego to his dungeon, he boldly pro- 
power of his master. Ferdinand is then brought poses her prostitution as the price of her hus- 
before the Cortes, over which Riego presides, band’s safety. Iu spite of her grief and des- 
and having sworn to support the Constitution, is pair, she resists all his vicious pleadings and spe- 
permitted to retire on the pretence of consulting | cious arguments, until he sternly tells her that by 
his council in reference to the expediency of his obstinately resisting his overtures she pronoun- 
leaving Madrid. A letter from the Duke of An- ces the doom of Riego, whose life hangs upon 
gouleme, announcing his approach with a French her determination. Shuddering at this dreadful 
army for the purpose of reforming the govern- | ‘alternative, she seems at length to yield, and 
ment, is then read to the Cortes, and received. upon his assurance that she may have a final in- 
with the deepest indignation. In the midst of terview with her husband, she promises to return 
the angry debates excited by this threat of for-| and place herself in his power. We are then 
eign intervention, a messenger communicates ‘transported again to the cells of the inquisition, 
the king’s resolution to remain in Madrid con-| where the diabolic Saez enjoys the anguish of 
trary to the wishes of the Cortes. The most vio- his victim, while he tells Riego that, provided he 
lent measures are thereupon proposed against | agrees to surrender his wife to the embraces of 
Ferdinand ; but being opposed by Riego, who is | the king, his sentence would be revoked, and, to 
in favor of conciliation, a deputation at his sug-| add to his torture, assures him that she had al- 
gestion is at length sent to persuade the king to ready yielded to the infamous proposal. In the 
relinquish his determination, who soon report | agony of his despair, Riego exclaims that he must 
that he is inflexible. Saez then appears as the hear her consent from her own lips, and that if 


representative of his refractory sovereign, and. she i is willing to make such a sacrifice, he would . 


vindicates with the audacity belonging to hisorder, no longer oppose it. Dota Theresa is then ad- 
the divine right of kings and the arbitrary max-| mitted to his dungeon. In the course of the af- 
ims of despotism. During the controversy pro-| fecting interview that succeeds, she tells him that 
voked by this daring priest, a packet is handed her apparent submission to the wicked purposes 
to Riego, which proves to be an invitation to the | of the king was only feigned to save his life, and 
French, under the sign manual of the king and | shews him a dagger with which in the last ex- 
the seal of Saez, to advance to Madrid. There- | tremity she intended to secure her honor from 
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pollution. Riego eagerly clutches the weapon, | 
and for a moment meditates the death of his wife; 
but at length shrinks back with horror from the | 
idea of shedding the blood of one so dear to him. | 
As the moment of their final separation draws | 
nigh, the cell suddenly opens and displays to 
view the horrid apparatus of torture. Shudder- 
ing at the hideous spectacle, Donia Theresa sinks 
into a swoon, and while she is in a state of in- 
sensibility, a monk enters to receive Riego’s con- 
fession, who proves to be his brother. The no- 
ble prisoner, mindful of others rather than him- 
self, commits the lifeless form of his wife to the 
sympathizing monk, who, availing bimself of the 
privileges of his order, bears her off, and promi- 
ses to place her under the protection of Mina. 
That enterprising leader had devised a scheme 
to rescue Riego even at the moment of execu- 
tion, but his purpose is anticipated by the bloody 
haste of the minions of despotism, and in the 
closing scene, he meets the bier of his murdered 
comrade, to whose butchered remains he pays a 
mournful tribute. 

Such is the tale which our author has adorned 
with some of the choicest flowers of poetry and | 
rhetoric. We had intended to enrich our pages | 
with copious extracts; but this review has al- 
ready occupied so much space, that we must | 
deny ourselves the gratification of quoting as ex- | 
tensively as we could have wished. Yet in jus- 
tice to the play. and to fortify our favorable judg- 
ment, it is proper that we should give a few spe- 
cimens of our author's style. 

The first scene consists of a dialogue between 
Riego and Diaz, the young son of Porlier, who 
had perished a few years before in the struggle 
to maintain the new-born liberty of Spain. ‘The 
enthusiastic youth is deeply interested in the 
early history of Rome, and Riego takes occa- 
sion to impress his opening mind with the love 
of freedom by recounting the brilliant examples 
of patriotism, aud public spirit exhibited in the 
ancient republics. ‘The following lines, where 
he contrasts the Grecian and Roman common- 
wealths, are a splendid sample of declamation. 





Greece, lovely Greece! 
And Rome, majestic power! still rise before me, 
Rivals, not equals in the race of glory. 
In friendly links, the Grecian league appears 
Like clustering vines, shooting their tendrils forth 
On every side, to prop their fragile forms : 
Rome, the gigantic oak, self-poised, which scorns 
The whirlwind’s wrath, and wars with time himself. 
Resembling, one, a mighty river formed 
Of many streams, lingering to enchant the eye 
And fertilize the earth ; the other, ocean, 
In whose unfathomed depths, the mightiest rivers 
Are gulfed and lost. A diadem, seems Greece, 
With rarest gems adorned of every hue: 
Rome shines a diamond of unclouded light. 


Mild fires invite the eye to gaze upon 
Its glittering host, and trace the separate path 

f each bright star, while all as one, by chain 
Invisible, move in unbroken union: 
But who, undazzled, views that ancient power, 
The guide and ruler of the earth; her type 
The eternal orb, who soars ’mid starry worlds; 
His brightness hides, nor suffers eye, save that 
Of God alone, to look upon his face. 


In a subsequent interview with his young pupil, 
tiego, still pursuing the same subject, dwells 
with enthusiasm on the indomitable spirit evinced 
by the Spanish race, through all time, in defence 
of their independence. He thus describes their 
character : 


Brave foes have felt their valour ; 

Rome in her brighter day had honored it. 

Yet proud in sooth they were ; but not of gold; 
Nor aught gold buys to feed the vanity 

Of petty souls. Nor yet of noble blood 

Made they their vaunt; its headspring in the heart 
Needing no voucher from the spurious rolls 


| Of heraldry, but self-proved, welling forth 


In noble deeds. No robes of silk disguised 
Their manly form; a rude attire instead 

Left bare to wintry wind, and warrior’s steel, 
A bosom rugged as their hills. which yet 

A gem more precious held,—the soul of truth 
And honor—lucid source of all their pride : 
An honest pride, which at the shrine of virtue 
Bowed with humility, and frowned on vice 
Though seated on a throne. 


He then enumerates the distinguished men who, 
in modern times, have signalized their devotion 
to the principles of free government, and when, 
in travelling over that illustrious roll, he reaches 
the name of Washington, he exclaims— 


Why name that name, 
Unknown to heraldry, tho’ brighter ne’er 
Was blazoned on the rolls of fame ; which echoes 
In terror from the palace-dome, but carries 
Joy to the cotter’s roof? His brow severe 
Of native dignity, no jewelled crown 
E’er tarnished; but, instead, the civic oak 
Mingled with laurel boughs, his temples bound. 
As by one soul inspired, the undaunted Gaul 
And spotless chief breasted the storm: nor ceased 
Their toils till they had won a nation’s liberty ; 
The world’s esteem; the approving smile of Heaven. 
Freedom’s unsceptered son, his country’s saviour, 
Now dwells in bliss; his glory freshening in 
The stream of time: and still while that stream flows 
Shall his loved memory be hymned in praise. 


Never has a more just and magnificent tribute 
been paid to the name of that great and good 
man. 

Saez is the villain of the piece, the master- 
spirit of the royal party. Able, artful, ambitious, 
enterprising and unscrupulous, he is the very in- 
carnation of priestcraft—a fit representative of 
that dark period, when the sandalled monk put 
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nearance his aspiring nature is finely shadowed 
forth by representing him as awaking from a 
dream, and exclaiming, 


How fancy hath 
Beguiled my sleep, and with bright images 
Entranced my soul! Bishop! °*Twas thus itran— 
Then Cardinal ;—And so from high to highest. 
But now, amid a gorgeous host I sat, 
And felt the scarlet honor gently press 
My brow. With looks submiss, the conclave eyed 
Their future pontiff. Awe and hope 
By turns possessed my heart; nor yet its ecstasy 
Subdued :—Glittering before my very eyes 
The triple tiar shone: ’twas but to stretch 
My hand, and say ‘tis mine! Strange mysteries, sooth, 
These workings of the brain in sleep: more strange 
If meaningless.— Old seers have taught in dreams 
Heaven whispers to the soul its coming doom :— 
Or is’t that fancy, while dull reason sleeps, 
With meteor ray, points out the path which leads 
To fortune? Power! chief attribute of God; 
Sure heaven-born souls may covet thee, unblamed, 
To grasp at once a glorious destiny ? 
To soar while others crawl: to bless or blast 
At will; our smile a sunbeam, and our frown 
The drear eclipse, making all nature sad : 
To be the gaze, the envy of the world; 
The one amid the million! So! this dream 
Should busy many a waking thought :—it shall— 
And proudest monarchs yet may bow to Saez. 


In his first interview with hisco-laborer, Alagon, 
he avows his despotic principles, and indicates 
the danger to regal and ecclesiastical power from 
the encroaching spiritof the age. He thus figu- 
ratively depicts the perils to which monarchs are 
exposed. 


Saez. How oft is grandeur 
Ruin’s especial mark. Swift o’er the plain 
Whirls the hurricane blast, leaving unscathed 
The pigmy shrub, to battle with the oak: 
The forest king contemns his ruffian foe, 
And waves his head secure of victory ;— 
When lo! the insidious shaft, felt ere desired, 
Hath pierced his heart, and scattered to the winds 
His giant limbs. 
Alagon. Still, from the mighty hand 
Which guides the devious, yet unerring bolt 
In safety o’er the heads of favored mortals, 
Ferdinand hath nought to fear. Whence then his peril ? 
Saez. Whence comes it not? from reptiles crawling 
near 
His path; vile insects buzzing round his couch. 
1n countless shapes dangers besiege the throne ; 
And with the throne, the church. What loyal heart 
Marks unconcerned the spirit of the age? 
Damnable heresies, rebellious creeds, 
Spread far and wide, for which, in better days, 
Faggot and fire had been the appropriate doom. 
Books, by our ordinances denounced, abound 
In every hovel. The low-born multitude, 
Maddened with taste of fruit to them forbidden, 
Plucked from the tree of knowledge, now project 
Reforms of state, and prate about their rights ;— 
Their rights forsooth, and wrongs, whose highest privilege, 
Best graved with cudgels on their memories, is 
Obedience ; aye, unmurmuring obedience, 


/To those Heaven sends torule them. Nought divine 


Nor human now—the Pope’s supremacy— 

The monarch’s birthright—Heaven’s revealed decrees— 
Challenge respect. Vile Blasphemy usurps 

The pulpit-seat to curse the Power that gave 

Her power to curse. Treason invades the palace; 

And lo! Sedition, armed with oaken staff, 

Now flaunts abroad waving o’er motley troop 

Her ragged flag of variegated hue, 

Unveils her hideous features, and proclaims 

Her hellish schemes. 


He thus confirms the faith of his bigotted tool 
Vinuesa, the king's confessor, in the truth of 
dreams as a presage of coming events. 


Vinuesa. And think’st them sent of God ? 
Saez. Undoubted revelations. Who may say, 
I'll dream to-night: I'll dream of this or that: 
Or Lo! I dream: Can man create new worlds, 
Fill them with strange and ever-changing shapes 
Fair as the Angelic host ;—anon uncouth, 
Misjoined, and monstrous ; such as mortal eye 
Did ne’er behold?’ When every sense is locked 
In sleep’s brief death, is it of our mere will 
We rove through boundless regions, veering swift 
To every point marked down in Time’s old compass, 
Past, present, future? Live in one short moment 
Ages of misery, or bliss? Behold 
Youth’s sunny brow blanched o’er with sudden snows, 
And age rejoicing in his auburn locks? 
Bring back the absent and the dead; and moved 
At their discourse responsive laugh and weep 
As though they stood beside us? No: No: ’Tis 
The handy-work of God. 


Truly this philosophic churchman reasons so 
acutely on the subject of dreams, that he almost 
persuades us to renounce our disbelief in the re- 
alities of that shadowy world, and to attribute to 
celestial influences what we had been imputing 
to the vulgar effect of indigestion. 

After Riego had so generously shielded the 
pusillanimous Ferdinand from the just rage of 
his incensed followers, Saez, who seems to have 
had but little faith in the existence of virtue, and 
certainly no respect for that quality when incom- 
patible with his notions of sound policy, says 
sneeringly of the unseasonable humanity of that 
upright patriot— 


True: in the world’s cant phrase, a generous hero. 
And such kind nature meant him, but o’erdid 

Her work, stifling the hero’s qualities 

With seed of loftier virtues. Brave, she made him; 
Ambitious: aye he would be great; but yet 
Would shun the crooked paths that lead to greatness. 
Lo! Clad in Honor’s time-worn coat of mail, 

And brandishing on high the rusty lance 

Of Justice, like La Mancha’s crazy knight, 

He sallies forth to right all wrongs; aloud 
Chaunting the praises of the mountain nymph 
Sweet Liberty; a bold-faced wanton, eager 

To meet the ravisher’s embrace ; in his 

Enchanted eye, forsooth, a peerless angel. 





In admirable keeping with this mockery of all 
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human worth is the contempt for mankind, which 
he displays when he tells the Pope’s nuncio, that 
money is “ the key of keys which opes the hu- 
maa breast.” 


Nuncio. In Saez’ hands it was not like to fail. 

Saez. Once found it could not fail. Entering at will 
Sin’s secret chamber, I explored, unseen, 
Its dark recesses—read the Statesman’s craft; 
The Hero’s fears ; the Patriot’s selfish schemes 
For public weal; and found the paradox 
A truth—that virtue is but vice disguised. 
Vice—a mean coin of basest metal—passes, 
Ungilded, but for what ’tis worth; while virtue,— 
That same base coin with gilded coat,—is palmed 
Upon the world for solid gold. Pelf rules 
The mass: the elect by pride, ambition, 
Vain glory swayed. Hence Scipio was forbearing ; 
Lucretia chaste; and Aristides just : 
Hence needy Cato spurned a bribe; and Curtius 
Leapt the gulf. 
Passing the common herd, 
I sought the aspiring chiefs ; with odious truth 
Painted the changeful mob: place, titles, gold,— 
Convincing proofs—gave to their eager hopes ; 
And led them back by interest’s golden chain 
To duty. Well; let moralists declaim; 
Say, does not Heaven itself reward repentant guilt? 


When Abisbal, whose secret disaffection to the 
liberal party was not then fully ascertained, urges 
upon the Cortes to confide in the friendly and 
pacific professions of the Duke of Angouleme, 
the reply of Arguelles is a fine sample of ironical , 
eloquence. 





Abisbal. Nor will these air-gun pellets fright the 
French. | 
The Duke still proffers peace : why spurn his friendship? | 
Why doubt his royal word? 

Arguelles. I fear my friends, 
Ye’re rash with our good King’s good Cousin and Brother. 
Hath he not led his Cordon Sanitaire 
Across our snowy barrier, here—into 
The very midst of pestilence—to fright 
It off with guns and trumpets? How then doubt 
His royal word—ye, who know princes are 
Mirrors of truth and honor?) Mark ye; France 
Wars not with Spain—why,no! She doth but send 
Her hundred thousand bayonets to ensure 
Our peace! She would have us free—free as herself,— 
And sends her hundred thousand slaves to teach us 
Freedom! She would annul our naughty law ; 
Giving, instead, sage pandects—much approved 
At Laybach and Troppau. She is our friend; 
Our ally : come to rescue Spain from—Spaniards, 
And give her to the care of Gauls and Calmucks! 
How can we thank enough such friends who, from 
Sheer love, would force us to be free? Wage war 
To give us peace ;—and merely cut our throats 
To make us happy. But why—why, this vile 
Hypocrisy expose ; seen and despised 
By every honest heart? ’Tis Liberty, 
My friends,—that, that’s the pestilence whose spread 
These Holy Allies dread—what tyrant doth not? 
But spite of open foe and prudent friends, 
Spain shall be free. Let the proud Bourbon come! 





When France appeals to her crusading Saint 


Spain shall invoke her God—the God of Justice— 
Who crowned her arms at Roncesvaux and Quentin. 


There are some noble sentiments finely ex- 
pressed in Riego’s answer to Mina, when the 
latter reproaches him for having spared the life 
of the tyrant Ferdinand. 


Mina. Why throw the mantle of the law round him 
Who tramples it beneath his feet? 

Riego. Because, 
Like him we would not tread it under ours; 
Trust me, that State’s enslaved where power abides 
In one, or many, greater than the State; 
Tho’ found in Virtue’s hand, and used against 
The bad : the bad in turn will wield it; then 
What safety for the best? Did Mercy ne’er 
Ward off the stroke of Justice, few would pass 
Unscarred. *Twere wanton cruelty to crush 
The fangless adder: reft of his bloody sceptre 
Let Ferdinand live: a hostage in our hands 
His fears shall guarantee Spain’s peace, or else 
God’s law as man’s, give license to our swords 
To hew it from his heart. 


The following lines, intended to illustrate the 
debauched character of Ferdinand which even 
pervaded his dreams, are distinguished by their 
rich and splendid diction. ‘The two last lines es- 


‘pecially are beautiful, and present a very fine 


image to the mind. 


Ferdinand, [who has just awaked.] 1 did but dream.— 
But now her palpitating heart met mine,— 
Which still, its wild emotion unsubdued, 
Gives audible response. Methought I roved 
A Paradise, like that the Moslem hopes 
In after worlds :—dark eyes, and blushing cheeks, 
And shapes of beauty glowed before my sight 
In angel radiance, and inthralled my soul. 
[Looks out.}] How sweetly Night succeeds the boisterous 
Eve 
Whose arrowy fires seemed pointed at my head! 


The fierce, vindictive character of Morillo, 
and the motives of personal enmity, which caused 
him to waver in his fidelity, and finally to aban- 
don his party, are strongly delineated in the fol- 
lowing soliloquy uttered after his attempt on the 
life of the king. 


Morillo, [pausing.] Was it for this we made himchief? 
To yield 

The spoils we had battled for,—and won? 
Giving our vanquished foe his forfeit life 
To take our own? Abisbal’s in the right. 
Aye! I mistook the leader and the cause : 
Hell take them both! [ Walks on.] 
[Pauses.] He should have kept that canting homily 
To edify the Cortes. Ha! one blow 
And all was ours to carve at will. Gone—gone :— 
Power, riches, empire bartered off—for glory! 
A moon-made rainbow! Hail to the great Deliverer ! 
The dauntless chief, who curbed Spain’s tyrant king ; 
Then bared his breast to shield that tyrant from 
Bloody Morillo. Yes! The blacker they 
Paint me, the brighter he shall shine: and here 
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Stand I, much like a fiend in hell that’s damned 
To gaze on angels soaring ’mid the skies. 

But that his falcon eye met mine, this sword 

Had sought a fitter sheath than Ferdinand’s breast. 
The turtle-hearted fool! Why, what care I? 

Let Ferdinand live : ’tis just his hand prepare 
The cup shall recompense his saviour’s mercy, 
Hell’s cauldron can supply no hotter draught. 


There are several scenes between Riego and 
his wife Doiia Theresa, which breathe the very 
soul of the purest and most devoted conjugal af- 
fection. We want no higher evidence of the 
autbor’s moral worth. than that he had the heart 
to feel the loveliness of this domestic picture, 
and the genius to describe it in such touching 
language. Dojia Theresa is the only female 
character, and her first appearance announces 
the gentle and amiable woman. She finds her 
husband absorbed in solitary meditation, and 
strives soothingly to extract from him the secret 
cause of his anxiety. We give almost the entire 
scene. 


Enter Dona Theresa. 


Riego. Ah! this is kind. 

Dona Theresa. Thou scarce will deem it so; 
For I am come to chide thee, that amid 
Health-wasting studies thou mispendst the time, 
When Heaven’s own wondrous volume courts our eyes, 
And the young Morn sheds on its fairest page 
Her magic light. O! come with me, and in 
Our favorite haunt all sterner cares awhile 
Forego. 

Riego. So glowingly thou paint’st the scene, 
My will would fain rebel against my duty. 

Dona The. Inexorable duty! Ah! art thou 
Her only slave, that without mercy task 


On task she puts on thee? [Sighs.] Thou’rt sad! Riego, 


That cloudy look tells of some anxious thought. 


Riego. A fleeting shade thy smile shall soon dispel. 
Dona The. And why, when all around is sunshine, rest 


These shadows on thy brow ? 
Riego. With thee, Theresa, 
This laughing earth were still the paradise 
*T was meant, were’t not that man turns all its sweets 
To poison, and with fiendish spleen along 
The paths of peace scatters unwonted thorns. 
Must it not pain our hearts, that he should mar 
God’s bounty thus—to make himself a wretch? , 


With fixed eye, o’er Buytrago’s height 
Looked down; looked down and smiled— 
Riego. To view a sight 
Lovelier than Buytrago’s glittering peak : 
Affection’s crystal gem; pure as the mine 
From whence it sprang; more brilliant than the ray 
That lit it up; spangling thy cheek, till brushed 
By my rude lip away. 
Dona The. Not rude, but murmuring 
Soft vows of constancy, enduring as 
The hills which rose above: Forget’st thou that? 
Riego. Sooner those hills shall dip their snowy plumes 
In Manzanares’ rill, or his scant rill 
O’erleap their towering heads. Still, as in that 
Fond hour, throb not our hearts in unison ? 
Dona The. So mine will think ; then wondering asks, 
why kept 
A stranger to the pangs that rend thy bosom? 
Riego. If in that bosom, painful thoughts take root, 
Confess, Theresa, ’twere no proof of love 
Thence to transplant them into thine: 
Dona The. When first 
The germ approaches, a wife with gentle hand 
Might pluck it forth, and, in its stead, engraft 
The blooming bud of peace. Oh! why, Riego, 
Why, from thy faithful wife, conceal aught that 
Disturbs thee? Ah! if thy Theresa seem 
O’er earnest— 
Riego. Why ’twere but a grateful proof 
Of what needs none. Butthink! Our country smoking 
With her children’s blood ;—our friends beset by spies, 
Knowing no safety but in mutual faith. 
Think well of this :—then say, when Honour here 
Hath placed the seal of silence, would Theresa— 
Dona The. Nay. Wrong her not: she’d have thee 
guard the secret 
Even ’gainst the bribery of love. 


Riego. Thou dost 
Forgive me then ? 
Dona The. Love, honour thee the more, 


If that might be, for thy unswerving truth. 


The last interview of Riego and his wife in 
the dungeons of the inquisition is extremely af- 
fecting. Riego is then on the eve of execution, 
his heart torn with anguish by the discovery of 
the foul designs of the profligate king upon his 
wife, and with terrible misgivings as to her fate 
when his approaching death would deprive her 
of his protection. In spite of the insinuations of 
the monster Saez, his confidence in her purity is 


Dora The. Let guilt endure the penance; why shall we,| unshaken, and he eagerly awaits the promised 
Who loathe the crime, spurn Heaven’s pure gifts, and leave meeting to receive from her own lips the assu- 


Its fruits and flowers, profusely blushing round, 
To wither on the stem? Come! Come! Ah me! 
Some spirit whispers me, there was a time— 

Some short moons since—one happy hour above 
The rest, thy heart may guess—when not in vain 
Had poor Theresa sued. 

Riego. Nor shall she now. [Closes his portfolio.] 
This task may be deferred ; and the sweet thought 
Indulged of that fond hour an Angel prompts 
Thee to recall. 


Dona The. Rememberest thou that hour ? 


rance of her unbroken fidelity. Dona Theresa 
enters his cell and exclaims, ‘“*My husband !” 


Riego. Once more heart to heart; my wife! 
My faithful wife! Thou wouldst not then forsake me. 
Dona The. In weal nor woe; nor thou thy poor The- 
resa ? 
Riego. Not for all earthly blessings coupled with 
Unfading glory and immortal life. 
Dona The. Thou makest me happy! Happy! No 


Riego. Thou doubt’st it not?—More freshly than the alas! 


last. 


Most wretched. Oh!—I have a pang for thee— 


Dona The. In El Retiro’s wildest walk, we strayed,— | The cell of torture can supply none fiercer. 


Alone—scarce conscious that around us night 
Had thrown her friendly veil. The star of faith 


Riego. Nay, spare thyself, and me the harrowing tale. 
Already have I heard enough. 
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Dona The. The monster! 
A hideous scheme; yet—oh! my husband—a/most 
I wished—canst thou forgive me !—almost now 
I wish—thou wouldst accept his cruel mercy. 
Nay, cling not to me thus; else art thou wrecked. 
O! ere the driving tempest send thy barque 
Adrift, use the sole anchor left, and cast 
Me from thee— 


Riego. Into shame and misery. 
Dona The. Thy freedom gained—Heaven gives the 


key to mine. [Shows a dagger. 


Riego. My own Theresa! Ah! I know, I feel 
Thy pure self-sacrificing love; and deep, 
Deep in the bosom of my soul it dwells ; 
Thence ne’er by mortal hand to be divorced. 
But think not thy Riego had endured 
A life so saved—so cursed in saving [eyeing the dagger.]} 
Ha! 
Pray lend it me. [She gives it.] By Heaven, thou smilest 
as tho’ 
Thy beaming light were sent to guide me through 
The gloom, and carve a way beyond the reach 
Of brutal vengeance. 
Dona The. First redeem thy wife! 
The glittering blade once more my breast shall greet, 
A token of love to lure me to thy arms, 
My heaven of bliss—my refuge from despair. 


Riego. Might Heaven approve, how sweet it were to 
die, 
Locked in this last embrace. 
Dona The. Call it not death; 


Rather a brief and sweet siesta, whence 
Angels shall wake us, as on high they chant 
The marriage of our souls, and beckon us 
To share their joys. 

Riego. No! ’Twas a desperate, hideous 
Fancy: Thou tempting fiend, how didst thou prompt 
My hand to damning sin! But God be thanked 
*Tis past. I cannot stain with blood, thy blood, 

This snowy pillow of my joys and griefs, 

Nor bring upon our souls the frown of Heaven. 

Live my Theresa, for thy husband’s sake; 

Thou best canst guard his fame from those whose malice 
Would stab him in the grave. Think him still near thee; 
And let his image, like a pleasing dream, 

Dwell with thee, till the hour we meet again. 


Dona The. *Twill notbe long. [Bell tolls.] Hark! 
Hark! 

Riego. *Tis time—we part— 

Dona The. Part! Part? Thou wilt not use the 


friendly steel, 
And yet canst speak that word. We must not part: 
Thus will I cleave to thee in life—in death— 


The scene between Saez and Riego, just be- 
fore the introduction of Doia Theresa, is highly 
characteristic of the sardonic malevolence and 
cool calculating cruelty of the former. The 
crafty priest steals into the dungeon of his vic- 
tim, and gloats over the agonies of Riego, wri- 
thing under the false tale of his wife's willing 
prostitution to the king, and indignant at the 
idea thrown out by his tormentor, that his pardon 
might be purchased by giving his sanction to her 
voluntary disgrace. With that scene we shall 
close our extracts. 


| To baffle Saez ? 





Saez. Didst think 
What! Would Riego crown 
His noble deeds with suicide? And shrink 
Like common men from pain? 
Riego. A moment more, 
This torment he at least had shunned, of now 
Again beholding thee. 
Saez. And I, it seems 
A pleasure lost, never to be recalled. 
Riego. That—many such—may still be thine: to 
stretch 
Thy victim on the rack—to taunt his sufferings— 
To catch his bloodshot eye, while glancing looks 
Would pierce or melt aught but a monkish heart— 
To view his every limb and feature warped 
And quivering with excess of agony! 
O! ’twere a study of most rare delight: 
Worthy the Devil—or Saez himself. Hell—hell 
Has nothing comparable. 
Saez. Rail on—then hear me. 
I came to offer thee deliverance. 
Riego. Thou! 
*Tis thou didst plot my death; doom me to torture ; 
And now wouldst raise delusive hopes to glut thy ven- 
geance. 


Saez. Not minethe boon; the king would be thy friend. 
Riego. Ferdinand Riego’s friend! Is he not thine? 
Saez. Pity, at least, it seems, howe’er misplaced, 


Hath touched his heart. 
Riego. As soon ’twould melt a tiger’s, 
As his or thine, till Heaven’s avenging bolts 
First rive a passage thro’ your flinty bosoms. 
Thou mockest me Monk; and tellest of charm more 
strange 
Than that of old, transforming men to brutes— 
A spell to change a monster into man. 


Saez. A spell in sooth; wrought too by a fair enchan- 
tress. 
Riego. I prithee keep this wondrous tale to adorn 


Thy saintly legends; scarce I’d credit thee 
Tho’ newly risen from the grave. 

Saez. I know, 
Riego fain would die for liberty ; 
Martyrdom far more precious in his eyes 
Than a dull life of ease and honor. Even 
A widowed wife— 


Riego. Draw not my thoughts that way : 
Forbear! Forbear! 
Saez. How else my errand tell? 


For ’tis to her thou owest thy Sovereign’s kindness. 


Riego. Be merciful for once, and torture not 

The soul. Speak what thou hast to say, or leave me. 
Saez.. Know then—the king’s enamored of thy wife. 
Riego. Impostor! Demon! 
Saez. Vanquished by her charms, 


He deigns to place her next the queen in rank 
And first in favor. 

Riego. Sure I have been wrenched 
Upon the wheel, and with returning life 
My senses stray in dreams more horrid than 
The pangs it gave. 

Saez. Recall thy wandering reason ; 
Hear all; then make thy choice—a felon’s death ; 
Or freedom, with the rule of fair Galicia. 

Nay, more— 

Riego. Whatmore? Whatmore? DoJ still breathe 
On earth? Or is not this the dread abode 
Where penal sufferings purify the soul 
From sins done in the flesh? 

Saez. Riego raves ; 

The firm, the resolute Riego; fancying 
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Insults from hands would shower bright honors on him. 
Say that the Church permission gives; thy w ife 
Her free consent ? 
Riego. Say that the sun’s an icicle! 
The frozen pole a mass of liquid fire— 
That Heaven’s the dwelling place of monks: say that 
There’s honor—virtue—truth—in Ferdinand 
And thee :—tell aught—but that. 
Saez. ’Tis love of thee 
Favors his suit—and would bespeak thy sanction. 
Riego. Amazing liar! Could I but reach thee—I 
Would grasp thee till some tonch of torment thou 
Should’st feel like that thou’dst give; then leave thy car- 
cass 
Fit morsel for the toads this vault engenders. 
Saez. That fate be thine!—or worse. But mark me 
well: 
Thou may’st reject the boon thy king would grant, 
And not the less yield her on whom thou doatest. 
Ferdinand will not be foiled in schemes of love : 
When thou shalt in thy grave unquietly 
Be laid, thy beauteous dame in his embrace 
Shall find a solace for her loss. 
Riego. Ah! Fiends 
As ye are, ye dare not meet the blasting fire 
Which beans from virtue’s eye. Begone! 
But ah! 
[ Saez converses with familiars who retire. 
Then so I may again behold her face, 
And vindicaie her truth. Don Victor! Prithee 
Return. My wife thou say’st consents? And freely ? 


Saez. I have it from the Dnke. 

Riego. Sull I would hear it 
From her own lips. 

Saez. What then? 


Kiego. Whatthen? What then? 
Saez. Speak out: the pledge! Thou’lt yield her to 
the king. 
Riego. What! Yield her—to !—If she consent, I will— 
I will—to him or thee. 


We have been tempted to multiply our cita- 
tions much farther than we intended, and must 
forbear to indulge our inclination lest we should 
be chargeable with a design to invade the copy- 
right. The play will speak for itself, and, unless 
our judgment is grossly deceived, will commend 
itself by its own intrinsic merits to the favour of 
the public. We understand that it is proposed 
to bring it forward for representation in some of 
the Northern theatres. Whether it will succeed 
in that way we will not undertake to predict, but 
we feel confident that it will take its place in the 
library of our dramatic literature. 


J. B.D. 
Campbell county, Va. 





EPIGRAM. 


“Your slaves are a curse,” the New Englander cries, 
“ And the man who a negro would sell— 

Accursed he lives and accursed he dies ; 
We gladly consign him to h—1.” 

Kind friend, how consistent your conduct appears, 
When all your good actions are done, 

Why pour out ten curses around our poor ears, 





In trying to steal away one? 


MY FATHER. 


My Father! in the mist-enshrouded Past, 
My boyish thoughts have wandered o’er and o’er 
To thy lone grave, upon a distant shore, 

The wanderer of the waters, still at last. 


Never in boyhood have I blithely sprung, 
To catch my Father's voice, or climb his knee ; 
He was a constant Pilgrim of the sea— 

And died upon it when his boy was young. 


He perished not in conflict nor in flame, 

No laurel garland rests upon his tomb, 

Wild were his days, and clouded was his doom, 
Brief was his life, forgotten is his name. 


Yet have I shrined his memory in my mind, 
Yet have I wrought his image on my soul— 
Though fancy-painted, a most perfect whole 
Of sweet conceptions, deep, though dim-defined. 


His careless bearing, and his manly face, 
His bold blue eye, his stern and stalwart form 
Fitted to breast the fight, the wreck, the storm ; 
The sailor’s nonchalance, the soldier's grace. 


In dreams, in dreams we’re mingled, and a swell 
Of feeling, mightier for the eye’s eclipse, 
The music of a blest Apocalypse, 

Hath murmured through my spirit, like a spell. 


Ah! then! oftimes a sadder scene will rise, 
A gallant vessel through the mist-bound day, 
Lifting her spectral spars above the bay, 
Swayed gloomily against the glimmering skies. 


O’er the dim billows thundering, peals a boom 
Of the deep gun that bursteth as a knell, 
When the brave tender to the brave farewell— 

And strong arms bear a comrade to the tomb. 


* * * * 


The opened sod: a sorrowing band beside— 
One rattling roll of musketry. and then, 
A man no more among his fellow-men, 
Darkness his chamber, and the earth his bride. 


My Father sleeps in peace; perchance more blest 
Than some he left to mourn him and to know 
The sternest, bitterest blight of human wo, 

Longing (how oft!) with him, to be at rest. 


She whom his love sustained, the widowed one 
Is living still, but all her promised years 
Have floated o’er a gloomy gulf of tears 

Illumined not by starlight, nor by sun. 


And now I know the Pilgrim’s path is trod, 
A season more, and the celestial Gate 
Will open for her, where the angels wait, 

To bear the “ heavy-laden” up to God. 


And when thou goest sweet mother! and the gleams 
From sapphire thrones are’round thy footsteps spread; 
When the last offspring of thy Grief is dead, 

Plead for me there, by the Elysian streams :-— 
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For it may be a stronger, purer light 
From Heaven’s eternal Palaces shall pour 
On the dim deserts of this mortal shore, 
And the wronged human-heart be judged aright— 


Then hand in hand with Him, thy spirit’s Lord, 
Thine earthly lover, and thy Heavenly friend, 
Will the ImmorTat for the Morrat bend, 

And pray, I too, may share thy great Rewarp! 


P. H. H. 





Indian Wars of Western Virginia.* 


Mr. De Hass has given us a pleasant and val- 
uable book. These Indian wars, or as Kerche- 


val calls them ‘‘ incursions and massacres,” have | 


made memorable a thousand spots all along the 
frontier of the Old Dominion, from the Blue 
Ridge to the mouth of the Kanawha: and the 
men of our day, we feel convinced, will not 


** willingly let die’ the memory of those heroic | 


encounters and terrible sufferings which harden- 
ed so effectually the minds and frames of their 


ancestors, for the conclusive result of all, the! 


war of the Revolution. Itis due to those hardy 
pioneers that their deeds and their misfortunes 
should be rescued from that oblivion which is 
slowly but surely absorbing in its vast quick- 
sand, their names and the localities made famous 
by their heroism. No hardier or more fearless 
race of men ever existed. No greater trials 
than they were doomed to suffer, and did most 
manfully suffer, were ever meted out to mortals. 
What they suffered and how nobly they bore their 
lot, the reader may find by consulting the vol- 
umes whose titles we have copied below. 

The mountains and whole western frontier of 
Virginia nourished at that time—1750-1790— a 
race hardy, brave and impetuous. Civilization 
was but a word to them—a thing of which they 
knew nothing. And certainly they valued it as 
little. Fixed on the brow of some mountain 
gap, or in the embrace of some rich river-valley— 
such as the continuous ridges of the west enclosed 
with their large ramparts—the first settlers on 
the Virginia border lived a wild, independent life, 
which at last became to them a prime necessity 
of existence. Their time, during the short and 
precarious seasons of peace, was passed in a 


* History OF THE EARLY SETTLEMENT AND INDIAN 
Wars or WestTerRN Vireinia. By Wills De Hass. 
Cor. Mem. of the Maryland and N. York Historical 
Societies. Wheeling, 1851. 

History OF THE VALLEY OF VIRGINIA. 
Kercheval. Winchester, 1833. 

Tan-GaHn-JuTE oR Loan, anv Capt. Micuart CresaP. 
A discourse by Branrz Mayer, delivered before the 
Maryland Historical Society. Baltimore, 1851. 


By Samuel 


rude freedom which had for them, by dint of long 
use, a wonderful charm. This life finally be- 
came a passion, and it is wel] known that these 
devotees of an isolated independence would 
often retreat before the on-flowing tide of popu- 
lation, and leaving their “settlements” with all 
the improvements—forests hewed down, land 
cleared, and meadow-ground inclosed—seek 
farther still in the ‘dark and bloody ground” 
some spot which as yet no white man’s foot had 
trodden. They wanted * elbow-room” because 
their instincts were all of the wilderness; and 
because hunting, their darling passion, could not 
be followed successfully in the well-settled re- 
gions. 

It was not without reason that the pioneer set 
a high value on his skill in the chase—whether 
of buffalo, elk, deer or bear. This was often 
the only support of his family. But it was an 
unfailing means. ‘These men were great hun- 
ters before the Lord, and their success was as 
great as their passion for it. How they yearned 
for the hunting-season—not, however, as with 
the men of to-day, the season for partridge- 
shooting—we are told in one of the old Border 
Mewoirs : 





‘‘ As soon as the leaves were pretty well down, 
and the weather became rainy accompanied 
with light snows, these men after acting the part 
of husbandmen, so far as the state of warfare 
|permitted them to do so. soon began to feel that 
they were hunters. They became uneasy at 
home: everything about them became disa- 
igreeable: the house was too warm: the feather 
|bed too soft, and even the good wife was not 
‘thought, for the time being, a proper compan- 
ion: the mind of the hunter was wholly occu- 
pied with the camp and thechase. I have often 
seen them get up early in the morning at this 
season, walk hastily out and look anxiously to 
the woods, and snuff the autumnal winds with 
the highest rapture: then return into the house 
and cast a quick and attentive look at the rifle, 
which was always suspended to a joist by a 
‘couple of bucks’s horns or little forks: his hunt- 
‘ing dog understanding the intentions of his mas- 
ter would wag his tail and by every blandish- 
ment in his power, express his readiness to 
accompany him to the woods.’’* 





The skius of the game taken or killed in 
these hunting excursions—caught in log-traps 
or brought down by the unerring rifle—were the 
sole and only links which still bound these men 
to civilization. ‘The pioneer must have salt :— 
in process of time the luxury of earthen-ware 
would take the place of the strong old wooden 
“ noggins :’"—and again at the “ monthly meet- 
ing”—were the settler a quaker—his wife would 
desire to appear in something better than the 


* Doddridge’s “ Settlement and Indian Wars of Wes- 
tern Virginia.” 
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coarse linsey, which at that time was almost 
universally the dress of women on the frontier. 
To supply all these luxuries it was necessary to 
seek in the eastern cities a market for their pe- 
culiar produce—the fur of the game which had 
fallen before them. Great ‘caravans’? were 
formed: and the Blue Ridge and Alleghaney 
defiles heard nothing for a time, but the jingling 
of bells on the heads of the long lines of horses, 
which, loaded with peltry, wound their way to 
Alexandria and Baltimore. 

Thus the borderer caught a glimpse of civili- 
zation :—but it did not attract him, as indeed 
why should it? We could as soon expect the 
hale, hearty mountaineer who brings the deer he 
has killed to the Virginia Springs, to envy the 
idlers from the Eastern cities. ‘These “ pioneer 
fathers” were truly and deeply attached to their 
wild land of mountain and stream, valley and 
river :—to the deer and bear and otter :—to the 
rude but hearty border festivals of ‘ house- 
warming,” ‘running for the bottle,” and housing 
the new married couples. As long as they were 
allowed these things, with exemption from In- 
dian inroads and massacres, the early borderers 
considered their lot the most attractive imagi- 
nable. 

But in times of Indian-war they were com- 
pelled to put a curb on their rambling propensi- 
ties: then there could be no more wandering, 
singly or in parties, amid the wilds of the moun- 
tains in search of game or new “hunting 
grounds :” the Indian lurked in the brushwood, 
and before the unhappy hunter was aware of 
his presence, a ball would pierce his heart and 
the fiery-torture of the scalping knife would min- 
gle, in his last moments, with the triumphant 
war-whoop of his never-tiring enemy. During 
these seasons of hostility the Indian incursions 
took place in the spring, or, later, in the fine fall 
weather which the Virginians to this day know 


« Long-Knife,” as the Virginian was called, also 
discarded all pity and all merey. In reading the 
details of those dreadful tragedies which stain 
the history of the Western Border, it is difficult 
to refrain from the most profound indignation 
against the whites. The murder of Cornstalk 
at Point Pleasant, the Moravian campaign and 
massacre, and the destruction of Logan’s tribe, 
would seem to justify the worst accounts of the 
cruelty and savage hardness of the border-men 
at the time of those tragedies. 

But these massacres and murders—they were 
nothing less—were the direct effect and couse- 
quence of the lessons taught them by the race 
on whom they took so cruel a vengeance. Let 
us look for a moment on the mode of life of the 
white-settler before the arrival of his sworn 
enemy. He was well-lodged; tranquil; happy 
in his affectionate and worthy family. His 
grounds, with little labor, produced enough to 
supply his household with a plentiful support, and 
he saw grow up around him, happy and inno- 
cent, tender daughters and brave sons who were 
to be the support of his old age. None but 
would have “derived advantage from the con- 
templation of ‘their humble virtues, hospitable 
homes, and spirits, patient, noble, proud and 
free—their self respect grafted on innocent 
thoughts; their days of health and nights of 
sleep; their toils, by danger dignified, but guilt- 
less; their hopes of cheerful old age and a quiet 
grave, with cross and garland over its green turf 
and their grand-children’s love for epitaph.’ ” 

To this happy family a warning would come 
that the enemy were on their march of destruc- 
tion. From that moment all peace and tran- 
quillity was gone: the men attended to their 
farm-labors with their weapons at hand; the 
mower cut the grain in momentary fear of the 
lurking Redskin, and was ready at any moment 
to rush toward his rifle which stood against the 
fence, near at hand.* The women plied fear- 





as the “ Indian summer :” though they scarcely 


attach to this beautiful “nurse of the haleyon” | 


the terrible memories which the early settlers 
were often made to. No sooner had a band of 
the enemy made their appearance at these sea- 
sons on the western ridges, from the Muskingum, 
the Hockhocking or the Scioto, than scouts 
were sent all along the border to warn the sett- 
lers. A slight scratch with the finger-nail on 
the shutter, with a whispered “Indians!” was 
sufficient : and the families were at once moved, 
with all their effects, into the adjoining “ fort,” 
of which every neighborhood possessed one. 
These forts often underwent long and persever- 
ing sieges, and many of the old traditions of 
prowess and brave exploits, refer to their defence. 

Driven in this manner to regard the Indian as 
a never-absent and most merciless enemy, the 


Vou. XVII—69 


fully their looms or spinning-wheels, starting at 
every shadow that fell upon the threshold; and 
the children cowered in the corners, or amused 
themselves with “playing Indian,” that is ma- 
king pretence to scalp each other with wooden 
knives.+ 

These fears were too often justified. Some 
day when the husband was absent in the woods, 
perhaps unable to resist the temptation of the 
‘** autumnal breeze,” the shrill whoop would ring 
through the hills, and three moments of bloody 
work would make the pioneer a widower and 
childless. He would return to find his home in 


| 


*See a very entertaining anecdote to this effect in Ker- 
cheval, p. 123, wherein the well-known Peter Casey 
| figures. 

+ See Kercheval and Doddridge : passim. 
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flames: his children lying dead upon the thresh- tres of modern civilization. Hope, ambition, 
old’: the babe at its mother’s breast stretched ten misery, avarice, adventure, noble purpose, drive 
paces off with its brains dashed out—the Indian, off impatient men who will not be satisfied with 
mode of dealing with children. ithe slow, dripping, accretions of wealth in the 


; ; old communities. They require fortune and po- 
It requires no very powerful effort of the ima- |sition by aleap. Independence demands space 


gination to conceive this man’s feelings, standing for the gigantic inspirations of its vast lungs, and 
with folded arms and swelling breast upon his flies headlong to the forest. The wandering 
desolated hearth. The sentiment of grief glides | W00dsman or hunter gathers his brothers in armed 
easily into grief’s palliative, revenge. The set-| ™#sses for protection amid this chaos of unor- 


tler is thenceforth a different man, and his hatred aks books of ace a. — 
to the Indian is a passion. We cannot feel as-| the social law of humanity vindicates itself against 
tonishment at this sentiment or at the horrible | the eager spiritof perfect independence. Where- 
murders—that of Cornstalk and others—to which | ever man who has once either drained or sipped 
it has impelled him. |the cup of civilization is found, there must he be 

T'o one of these murders Mr. Mayer, in his ex- fed and clothed, nor does he cease to yearn for 


i dd vl ates 2 I ;| the relinquished luxuries, amusements, or com- 
cellent address an-gah-jute or Logan and’! fons of the home he abandoned beyond the 


Capt. Michael Cresap,” has given a close and eastern mountains. Wherever man goes, man’s 
thorough examination. We commend his pam-| representative,—money,—pursues him; and se- 
phlet to all lovers of the old time, assuring them cretly he longs for the pleasing results of that 
that they will find in its well-printed pages, not | Civilization which he feigns to despise. Thus 
that mass of generalities which usually go to| the Pioneer may be said to bait the forest like a 

é a } é trap, for the Trader. ‘Taking up the war with 
make up a “discourse,” but a valuable historical the Indian where the Conqueror left it, be at 
essay the result of much study and inquiry: one!once subdues the soil and the savage. The 
which presents in a portable and attractive form Farmer, at length, plants himself on the land 
the whole mass of evidence on that long ob- that the Ranger wrests from the Indian. The 
secured question, did Captain Cresap murder the Merchant covers with his sails the seas that were 
faienily of the Indian Logan! scourged by the Pirate. The dollar dulls the 


; edge of the bowie-kvife. Where the Pioneer 
As a specimen of Mr. Mayer’s address, we treads the Missionary follows. Element by ele- 
select the following admirable passage. |ment, civilization drops in. Peace, like a cool- 
|ing shadow, follows the blaze of war. Death 
‘In this genial development of our globe three | closes the career of the primeval Forester, and 
classes of persons have always been needed :—| the law of God, vindicating by its perfect ulti- 
the Discoverer, the Conqueror and the Pioneer. | ™#te Success, the merit of Peace, whose triumphs 
« Emigration is the overflowing of a bitter cup. | 2"° the only true ones, plants the Trader and 
Men do not ordinarily leave their native lands | the Parmer on his grave, and that which be a 
and kindred for the perils of the wilderness, or wildly won is quietly and permanently enjoyed. 
for a country with which they have no commu- 
nity of laws, language, or present interest, un-| Of this “ primeval Forester” and his singu- 


less poverty or bad government crowds them | Jar habits, dress, occupations and amusements, 


into the forest. When the Discoverer and the’! 


_we have ample accounts from the pens of va- 
Conqueror have found the land and partly tamed | P P 


the savage, the Pioneer advances into their field | Pepi historians of the border; nw these the 
of relinquished enterprise, and his task partakes, | first rank is due - Dr. Doddridge, who relates 
in some degree, of the dangers incurred by both, what he saw and lived in the midst of, and Mr. 
his predecessors. He is always a lover and | Samuel Kercheval who travelled for a number 


seeker of independence, and generally pursues of years throughout the whole of upper Virginia, 
it with a laudable desire to improve his lot; yet! 


“ome gathering with asolicitude as great as Old Mor- 
the perfect exercise of this independence some-|° . 
times becomes selfishly exclusive. Its essence, | tality’s, the particulars of every oceurrence from 
in our country, is the complete self-reliance of , the lips of the aged patriarchs who had borne 
the one man or the one family. This spirit of their part in the “ moving accidents” of the past. 
social, political and industrial independence, oc-| Their volumes are accordingly very curious. 


casionally becomes wild, impatient and uncon- We have in the “ History of the Valley of Vir- 
trollable. Its mildest exhibition, under such cir- 


e ; : : 
cumstances, is in rude manners or wayward law- | ginia” and in “ Notes po: the Settlements and In- 
lessness, which outraged neighborhoods are wont “ian wars of Western Virginia,” a complete pic- 
summarily to redress. ‘True civilized liberty|ture of the old border life and men. We are 
does not countenance such mockers of justice told that their costume, half Indian, half forester 
within its pale, and thus there are multitudes| was made of skin, their feet covered only with 


who not only go voluntarily and wisely into new | deer-skin moccasins, their belts adorned with the 
lands, but other heedless or scofling crowds are | 


scourged hy society into the sombre forest. Slow- | S@V@5° regalia—the rerspanaiy and scalping 
é y . *. ‘ 
ly and surely are these elements of new States, | knife. ‘ When this belt,” says Doddridge, “ as 


was often the case, passed over the hunting shirt 


gathered, purged and crystalized around the cen- 
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the upper part of the thighs and part of the hips 
were naked. 
being abashed by this nudity was proud of his 
Indian-like dress. In some few instances I have 
seen them go into places of public worship in 
this dress. ‘Their appearance, however, did not 
add much to the devotion of the young ladies.” 

We may easily imagine the amusement afford- 
ed the young ladies by this primitive style of 
dress, though, from the account given of their own 
costume by the Rev. Doctor, the “young war- 
riors” might as easily have turned the tables on 
them. Clad in a full and ample gown of linsey, 
with deer-skin moccasins on their feet, these fair 
damsels we are told would ride to weddiugs on 


horses “caparisoned with old saddles, old bri- | 


dies or halters and packsaddles with a bag or 
blanket thrown over them, a rope or string as 
often constituting the girth as a piece of leather.” 
From this description we may imagine the cu- 
rious spectacle presented by the most fashiona- 
ble bells of that epoch; but they well proved by 
their stalwart sons, their worth and usefulness. 
These were women indeed—fit. to use Mr. Ten- 
nyson’s words, ‘to sit at a king’s right hand and 
breed up warriors.” 

The sports of the young men of the border 
were scarcely such as are fashionable in our own 
day. Rude practical jokes, dangerous wrest- 
ling bouts, and the game of throwing the toma- 
hawk were their favorite amusements. 


wedding, to describe which, or even to repeat men, 


after our veracious old chronicler, we feel our- 
selves wholly powerless. We have only to add 
that a universal belief in witcheraft prevailed, 
and an extensive reliance on charms, to finish 
the outline of this strange picture : for the partic- 


ulars, more especially for accounts of “running 
for the bottle’’ and other local customs. we refer, 


the reader to Doddridge and Kercheval, promis- 
ing him ample amusement and information. 

Mr. De Hass’ book is chiefly a compilation 
from the two works which we have spoken of. 
but much of his matter is taken from Withers’ 
“Chronicles of Border Warfare.” 


The young warrior instead of | ther. 


Thetwo 
grand festivals were the house-warming and the | 


He is, how- 
ever, On some points an original authority and 


! 


‘brary of Virginia, at this moment, contains nei- 


Mr. De Hass has made ample quotations 
from these writers—and without meaning at all 
to detract from the valuable character of the 
| text, we may say that these extracts form the most 
‘attractive portion of his volume. In saying this 


|we do notin the least degree undervalue Mr. 


‘De Hass’ labors. It was materially impossi- 


ble for him to write of that * haunted domain of 


the past” as they have written of it. These two 
‘historians had advantages and were placed in 
positions which afforded them peculiar opportu- 
‘nities. The one, as we have said, wrote of what 
he had seen and “been a part of,” the other 
‘what he had heard from the mouths of the actors 
in the occurrences he relates. 

Mr. De Hass is generally very careful in his 
statements of disputed facts, and in saying that 
‘all of doubtful character have been discarded, 
and no evidence received but that of the most un- 
questionable character,” we believe the reader 
|will agree with him. An instance of this care- 
ful and guarded manner of detailing disjointed 
facts may be found in those pages of his work 
which refer to Captain Cresap and the Logan 
affair. 

We recall but one passage, which is an excep- 
tion to what we have said. It relates to the first 
discovery of the upper Potomae and the Ohio 
by Englishmen, and is directly opposed in very 
important particulars to the account of Kerche- 
val. Mr. De Hass says that in 1734-5 two 
Morlen and Salling, determined to explore 
‘the “upper country” and accordingly set out 
‘from Winchester for that unexplored region— 
‘now the counties of Randolph, Lewis, Preston, 
ete. ‘Taken by Indians they were hurried west- 
ward :— 





| These transactions took place in Kentucky, 
whither the southern, westeru and vorthern tribes 
‘resorted to hunt. By his new captors Salling 
| was carried to Kaskaskia; afterwards sold to a 
party of Spaniards on the lower Mississippi, sub- 
‘sequently returned to Kaskaskia; and finally, 
after six years’ captivity, was rausomed by the 
‘governor of Canada, and transferred to the 
/Dutech authorities at Manhattan. Thence he 
succeeded in making his way to Williamsburg in 


hence his work is of real historical value—valu- | Virginia.” 


able too for the conscientious and impartial man- 
ner in which his statements are made, for the 
thorough research he has evidently brought to 
bear upon his subject and for the minute atten- 
Again, the volumes from which 
we have drawn the few particulars we have given | 
of border life—those of Kercheval and Dod- 


tion to dates. 


At Williamsburg, Salling meets with John 
|Lewis and John Mackey who are so much in- 
| terested by his accounts of the Tramontane coun- 
‘try that they determine to settle there, and ac- 
‘cordingly take Salling as a guide, and, crossing 
the Blue Ridge, establish themselves on the 


dridge—are scarcely obtainable ; they are wholly James and Shenandoah. 


out of print. 


They were both, if we are not 


“Early in the spring of 1736,” says Mr. De 


mistaken, local publications, and as an instance Hass, “an agent for Lord Fairfax, who held, 


of the truth of what we have said the State Li-' under a patent from James I., all that part of 
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Virginia known as the Northern Neck came over, 
and after remaining a short time at Williams- 
burg accepted an invitation to visit Johu Lewis.” 


The authority for these statements is not given, 
but Withers is incidentally referred to. In Ker- 
cheval we read: 


* Tradition relates that a man by the name of 
John Howard and his son, previous to the first 
settlement of the Valley, explored the country 
and discovered the charming valley of the South 
Branch (Potomac) crossed the Alleghany moun- 
tains, and on the Ohio killed a very large buf- 
falo bull, skinned him, stretched his hide over 
ribs of wood, made a kind of boat, and in this 
frail bark descended the Ohio and Mississippi to 
New Orleans, where they were apprehended by 
the French as suspicious characters and sent to 
France, but nothing criminal appearing against 
them they were discharged. From hence they 
crossed over to England where Fairfax by some 
means got to hear of Mr. Howard and sought an 
interview with him and obtained from him a de- 
scription of the fertility and immense value of 
the South branch which determined his lordship 
at once to secure it in manors.” 


The expedition of Salling, Mr. De Hass says, 
was in 1734-5-6, but on page 48 he says that 
England claimed the Ohio on the “absurd and 
untenable” plea of priority of discovery—* based 
on a vague tradition that John Howard, an Eng- 
lishman, crossed the mountains from Virginia in 
1742 and descended the Ohio river.”” We are 
therefore to hold Howard’s expedition as de- 
cidedly apocryphal and Salling’s, seven or eight 
years earlier, an undoubted fact. We cannot do 
so unless we are assured that this expedition also 
is not a “‘ vague tradition.” 

Mr. De Hass ought, we think, to have sifted 
the truth from these traditionary legends. As it 
is we are decidedly of opinion that. taking the 
two statements as they now stand, Mr. Howard 
aud Mr. Salling, with their wonderful adven- 





tures, captivity and eventual connection with) 
Lord Fairfax, are neither more nor less than one | 
person. 
riod we would also suggest that a buffalo, if not 
a buffalo-skin, figures in Salling’s history as well 
as in Howarud’s. 

Before ending our brief notice of the “ Indian 
wars” we will glance at the much discussed, the 
never-ending subject of Captain Cresap and the 
murder of the family of the Indian Logan, one | 
of the bravest and noblest of the whole Indian 
race. For three quarters of a century the name 
of Crésap has been connected with the murder 
of Logan. In Mr. Jefferson’s “Notes on Vir- 
ginia” a new currency was given to an almost 
expired slander. We will state in a very few 
words the circumstances of the affair. 


To the future Neibuhr of this pe-| 





In the early part of 1774 the western frontier! 


of Virginia felt, simultaneously with the eastern 
states, the first breath of the wind which was 
soon to become the hurricane of the revolution. 
Dunmore, thoroughly informed of the state of 
feeling in England and its probable results, had 
already commenced, through the agency of Con- 
olly, commandant of Pittsburg, to embroil the 
frontiersmen—Pennsylvanians and Virginians— 
on the subject of the boundary between the two 
states. Itis true that there is no direct authority 
for the belief that the earl had the revolution in 
view, but at that day he was charged not only 
with embroiling the border-country but of inciting 
the Indians to attack the Virginians. 

Certain it is that in March and April, 1774, 
there existed along the western border an un- 
quiet foreboding that something unfortunate was 
about to happen—an Indian attack—a collision 
with Penusylvania—they knew not what. In- 
dians it was said had been long hovering on the 
Ohio, and their peaceful settlements at Yellow 
Creek and elsewhere were thought to be maga- 
azines of arms to be caught up at a moment's 
warning. 

Mr. Jacob, in his * Life of Cresap,” says that 
the Indians commenced by killing two men ina 
canoe on the Ohio, but this is a matter of little 
importance. At different places whites and In- 
dians were killed —Captain Cresap, it is scarcely 
denied, being a leader—until the whites were 
thoroughly aroused for the affair in which Cresap 
is said to have been concerned—the murder of 
the Indian settlement, including Logan's family, _ 
(if indeed, as is doubted, he had a family) on 
Yellow creek, adjoiuning the most northerly part 
of Brooke county, where the Ohio bends toward 
Pittsburg. 

Of this affair we have many accounts, va- 
riously making it a surprise and massacre, a 
wholesale murder of drunken men made drunk 
for the purpose, and a fair combat with a supe- 
rior force of Indians armed and painted for battle. 
It is not for us, in this brief notice, to sum up the 
evidence on one side or the other. The state- 
ments all conflict, and instead of entering into a 
critical examination of the weight of the evi- 
dence pro and con we will quote Mr. Mayer's ac- 


‘count, which is verified by a host of authorities 


which he cites. He denies distinctly that Cresap 


‘was present. and the proof is given in a letter 


from General Clark who was present throughout 
the whole affair with the exception of the at- 
tack. 


“The Indian camp was about thirty miles above 
Wheeling, close to the mouth of Yellow creek, 
while on the opposite side of the Ohio, near the 
river bank, was the cabin of a certain Baker, 
who sold rum to the Indians, and of course re- 
ceived frequent visits from the savages. This 
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man had been particularly desired by Cresap to| ‘arly in the morning a party of seven Indians, 

remove his liquors, and seems to have prepared | composed of three squaws, with an infant, and 

to take them away at the time of the murder. | four unarmed men, one of whom was Logan's 

«“ Towards the close of April, 1774, a certain | brother, crossed the river to Baker's cabin, where 

Michael Myers,—a venerable man, who still) all but Logan's brother obtained liquor and be- 
lived on the Ohio a few miles above Stubenville, | came excessively drunk. No whites. except Ba- 
in February, 1850,—resided on Pigeon creek, | ker and two of his companions, appeared in the 
which, according to the maps, lies about forty! cabin. After some time, Logan’s relative took 
miles from Yellow creek. A day or two before | down acoat and hat belonging to Baker's brother- 
the following events, two land-hunters came to! in-law, and putting them on, set his arms akimbo, 
Myers’ settlement and induced him to accompany | strutted about the apartment, and at length com- 
them across the stream and down the banks of ing up abruptly to one of the men, addressed 
this Yellow creek in order to examine the coun-|him with the most offensive epithets and at- 
try. Proceeding along the western shore of the| tempted to strike bim. The white man,—Sap- 
creek for some miles, the travellers bivouacked | pington,—who was thus assailed by language 
for the night, and * hobbled” the only horse they | and gesture, for some time kept out of his way; 
had with them so as to prevent his straying from | but, becoming irritated, seized his gun and shot 
the camp. The animal, nevertheless, rambled|the Indian as he was rushing to the door still 
off about three hundred yards out of sight, over) clad in the coat and hat. The men, who during 
a rising ground; and, soon after, hearing the! the whole of this scene had remained hidden, 
beast’s bell rattle violently the woodsmen seized | now poured forth, and, without parley, merci- 
their guns and started to discover the cause. On| Jessly slaughtered the whole Indian party except 
reaching the top of the ridge Myers beheld, near|the infant! Before this tragic event occurred, 
forty yards below, an Indian in the act of loos-| however, two canoes, one with two and the other 
ening the horse which seemed restive and anx- | with five Indians, all naked. painted, and com- 
ious to break from the savage, whose gun lay on! pletely armed for war, were decried stealing from 
the ground beside him. Myers, crouching be-| the opposite shore where Logan’s camp was sit- 
hind the hillock, instantly levelled his rifle and) vated. This was considered as confirmation of 
shot the Indian without consulting his compan-| what the squaw had said the night before, and 
ions. It was now a little after sunset, and soon| was afterwards alleged in justification of the 
another Indian, attracted by the crack of the) murder of the unarmed party which had first ar- 
weapon, approached rapidly armed with his rifle, | rived. 

but halted abruptly in astonishment as soon as} No sooner were the unresisting drunkards dead 
he beheld his prostrate fellow. In the mean-| than the infuriate whites rushed to the river bank, 
while Myers had reloaded his rifle, and before} and ranging themselves along the concealing 
the savage could recover from his surprise he too | fringe of underwood, prepared to receive the ca- 
fell before the forester’s fatal aim. In the dis- | noes. The first that arrived was the one con- 
tance the camp of the clan, spread with deer taining two warriors, who were fired upon and 
and bear-skins, was visible, and as prompt suc-| killed. ‘'he other canoe immediately turned and 
cor was at hand the Americaus did not pause to | 


fled; but, after this, two others containing eigh- 
see whether the Indian’s wounds were deadly.' teen warriors. painted and prepared for conflict as 


flying from the spot, recrossed the river for safe-| the first had been, started to assail the Ameri- 
ty, and hastened to the neighborhood of Baker's| cans. Advancing more cautiously than the for- 
cabin. | mer party, they endeavored to land below Ba- 
“The evening or night. before the tragedy which) ker’s cabin, but being met by the rapid move- 
Iam now about to narrate was committed at! ments of the rangers before they could effect 
this cabin, a squaw came over to Baker's and | their purpose, they were putto flight with the 
aroused the attention of the inmates by her tears| loss of one man, although they returned the fire 
and manifest distress. For along time she re-| of the pioneers.” 
fused to disclose the cause of her sorrow, but at} 
last, when left alone with Baker’s wife, confess- Infuriated by this massacre in time of peace, 
ed that the Indians had resolved to kill the white Logan threw off all moderation and took part in 


woman and her family the next day, but, SS she all the wars which marked the succeeding years. 
loved her and did not wish to see her slain, she | mR ie 

had crossed the river to divulge the plot so as to! In the fall of the same year the family of John 
enable her friend to escape. The savages had Roberts was cut off to the last and youngest 
most provably been roused to revenge by the un- child. Attached to a war-club was found the 


fortunate reneounter of Myers with their slain or 
wounded clansmen ! 


_ “In consequence of this astounding informa- 
tion, and in dread of the meditated assassination |** Capratn Cresap, 

Baker summoned twenty-one of his neighbors,| What did you kill my people on Yellow creek 
who all reached his house before morning, when | for? The white people killed my kin at Conesto- 
it was resolved that the strangers should conceal | ga, a great while ago, and I thought nothing of that. 








following letter written in “ gunpowder ink,” by a 
white captive of the Indian party. 


themselves in a back apartment, whence the as 

sailing Indians might be watched. It was also 
determined that if they demeaned themselves 
peaceably, they should not be molested; but if 
hostility was manifested they should show them- 
selves and act accordingly. 


But you killed my kin again on Yellow creck, 
and took my cousin prisoner. Then I thought 
I must kill too; and I have been three times to 
war since ;—but the Indians are not angry—only 
myself. *Caprain Jonn Locan. 


* July 21st, 1774.” 
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This is the first intimation we have that Logan | 
connected Cresap with the murder, * who,” as 


Mr. Mayer says, * while these events were trans- 
piring had not only left the Ohio river but had 
returned to his wife and interesting family in 
Maryland.” 

We next hear of Logan, at the battle of Point 


Pleasant, as one of the most efficient leaders. 


The battle was won by Lewis, and soon after the 
Indians sued for peace. The whole of the In- 
dian chiefs who had fought at Point Pleasant 
assembled in Dunmore’s tent at Camp Charlotte 
to agree on a treaty, and it was there that the 
heroic Cornstalk delivered his great speech. 

* But,” says Mr. De Hass, “ there was one who 
would not attend the camp of Lord Dunmore 
and that was Logan..... He remained at a 
distance brooding in melancholy silence over his 
accumulated wrovgs during most of the time his 
friends were negotiating. But Dunmore felt the 
importance of at least securing his assent, and 
for that purpose sent a special messenger, Colo- 
nel John Gibson, who waited upon the chief at 
his wigwam. The messenger in due time re- 
turned bringing with him the celebrated speech. 
It is due, perhaps, in candor to state that 
the authenticity of this celebrated speech has 
been questioned. 


To all, however, who have 


examined the testimony carefully and with an! 


unprejudiced eye the conclusions in favor of its 
genuineness are overwhelming :” and we agree 
with Mr. De Hass. The speech is certainly 
such as we might expect from an Indian of Lo- 
gan’s character, under all the circumstances, and 
after hearing the whole argument against its au- 


thenticity we believe it to be the answer given—_ 


whether orally or in writing—to Colonel Gibson. 
As to the slight discrepancy existing in the sev- 


eral copies nothing could be more natural. We_| 


give one of the two or three French versious col- 
lected by Mr. Mayer and the ordinary English 
version. 


FRENCH VERSION. 


From“ Recherches historiques et Politiques sur les Etats 
Unis del’ Amerique Septentrionale,” 1788. vol. iv, p. 54. 


* Y-a-til un homme blane qui puisse dire qu’il 
soit jamais entré ayant faim dans la cabane de 
Logan, et a qui Logan n’ait pas donné a manger, 
et que Logan n’ait pas revétu! Durant le cours 
de la derniére longue et sanglante guerre, Logan 
est resté oisif dans sa cabane, exhortant sans 
cesse ses compatriotes ala paix. Telle étoitson 


~f : 
amitié pour les blancs, que ses fréres, le montrant | 


au doigt en passant, disoient: * Logan est l’ami 
des blanes.’ I] vou'oit méme aller vivre au mi- 
lieu de vous, avant qu’un homme, le Colonel 
Cresap, au printems dernier, de sang froid et sans 
provocation, edt assassiné tous les parens de Lo- 
gan, sans épargner méme les femmes et les en- 
fens. ll ne coule plus maintenant aucune goutte 


de mon sang dans aucune créature vivante. J'ai 
voulu me venger; J’ai combattu: j’ai tué beau- 
coup de blanes. J'ai assouvi ma vengeance. Je 
'me réjouis pour mon pays des approches de la 
paix, mais gardez vous de penser jamais que 
cette joie soit celle de la crainte. Logan n’a ja- 
mais connu la crainte: Il ne tournera jamais ses 
pieds pour sauver sa vie. Qui reste-til mainte- 
nant pour pleurer Logan? Personne.” 

| 


ENGLISH VERSION, 


From the “ Virginia Gazette” of Feb. 4, 1775. 


“T appeal to any white man to say that he 
ever entered Logan’s cabin but I gave him meat; 
that he ever came naked but I clothed him. In 
the course of the last war Logan remained in his 
cabin an advocate for peace. I had such an af- 
fection for the white people that | was pointed at 
by the rest of my nation. I should have ever 
lived with them, had it not been for Colonel 
Cressop, who last year, cut off, in cold blood, all 
the relations of Logan, not sparing women and 
children. There runs not a drop of my blood in 
in the veins of any human creature. ‘This called 
upon me for revenge; | have sought it, I have 
killed many, and fully glutted my revenge. lam 
glad that there is a prospect of peace on account 
of my nation; but I beg you will not entertain 
a thought that any thing I have said proceeds 
from fear! Logan disdains the thought! He will 
not turn on his heel to save his life! Who is 
there to mourn for Logan? .... No one.” 


} 


Well it seems to us very plain that the French 
is the correct version, and the version of the 
‘*Gazette”’ purporting to be what was “said to 
be the message” is wrong. The speech was 
made or sent in October. 1774; in May of that 
year the murder at Yellow creek took place. 
Logan could not have said * last year” in refer- 
‘ence to that event. We think the speech per- 
|feetly authentic. 
| Cresap in this manner became connected with 
‘the murder of Logan's people; that chief, as has 
been shown by Mr. Mayer, taking it for granted 
that the renowned “long knife’ commanded, 
| when he was in truth absent in Maryland—and 
‘the wide circulation of Mr. Jefferson's notes 
'(where Cresap is spoken of as ‘infamous for 
|his many Indian murders”) has fixed the stain of 
‘that eventupon his memory. We hope that Mr. 
| Mayer's masterly vindication of his memory may 
'be scattered as broadly as the ** Notes” of Mr. 


Jefferson, that the antidote may go with the poi- 
ison. We have seldom met with so much mi- 
/nute information presented in so small a space 
and so very agreeably ; and this will make * ‘Tah- 
gah-Jute’ a most popular production with all 
lovers of history, apart from its value as a vindi- 
cation of the * meritorious Marylander” Captain 
Cresap. 

Mr. De Hass promises a second edition of his 
“Indian wars” and a volume on the old coun- 
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ties. We look for this latter work with great 
curiosity, for we are convinced that so consci- 
entious a searcher after relics of the old time as 
Mr. De Hass will bring together for us, much 
of interest and value from that old buried past 
of Virginia, of which we know so little. 


Virginia, July, 1851. 





LA BELLA MARGHERITA. 


[In the following attempt to render into our language 
a specimen of Italian ballad poetry, the translator has, 
he fears, succeeded only in preserving a strict fidelity to 
the words and metre of the original. Its musical flow, 
so characteristic of the tongue in which it was written, 
seems almost impossible to be attained in a translation. 
The subject of the ballad—which, by the way, however it | 
may read here, is one of the most simple, harmonious lit- 
tle things of the kind, in its own native garb, that we have 
ever seen—appears to relate to the poetical origin of) 
that “ wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower’’—/a belle Mar- 
guerite of the French Trouveres and the favorite May-bud 
ofall rural bards. In every land, the Daisy seems to 
have its poet laureate. ] 





“ Who knocks so at my wicket ?— 
Who rattles at my pane?”’ 

—** Oh, it is I, your true love, 
Come far across the main.” 


“ And if it be my true love, 
Right soon I'll ope the door.” 

The lady in her night gear stood 
Upon the threshold floor. 


“Speak low, my pretty sweetheart— 
Where may your husband be?” 

“ My husband need not trouble us ; 
He sleeps beyond the sea.” 


“ But look, my pretty sweetheart— 
These features seest thou now 1?” 

—The lady gave one fear-struck glance— 
Her husband she did know. 


Upon her bare knees weeping, 
For pardon loud she prayed. 

“Til ne’er forgive the woman 
Who has my love betrayed.” 


And straight from out its scabbard 
His cruel sword he drew : 

To the middle of the chamber-floor 
The lady’s head it flew. 


In the middle of the chamber 
A flower may be espied— 

It springs from Margherita, 
Who for her true love died. 


The dirge of Margherita 

The church bells ring out wide— 
The dirge of Margherita 

Who for her true love died. 





TUPPER’S WORKS." 


Mr. Longfellow, in four lines more beautiful 
than any other English hexameters that we know 
of, has thus typified the history of his heroine, 
Evangeline— 


“Something there was in her life, incomplete, imperfect, 
unfinished, 

As if a morning of June, with all its music and sunshine, 

Suddenly paused in the sky. and fading, slowly descended, 

Into the east again, from whence it late had arisen.” 


It has occurred to us, that Mr. Martin F. Tup- 
per, whose complete works have been recently 
issued to the public by authority, is probably des- 
tived to a similar fate. He rose gloriously in 
England. He travelled on his western path to 
the meridian of America. He illuminated for a 
brief space some two or three of our Atlantic 
cities; and then, retracing his steps, has sunk 
into a twilight in his native land, which, we ven- 
ture to predict, will gradually become darker. 

We have no disposition to be unjust to Mr. 
Tupper. It must be frankly confessed that he 
is not one of our favorites. At the same time, 
we disclaim any feeling of hostility. We have 
never heard any thing alleged against his private 
character. He is, apparently, a man of good 
heart. correct morals, and kindly feelings. ‘The 
burden of much that he has written is—love from 
man to man; and, especially, good will between 
John Bull and Brother Jonathan. In all thiswe 
heartily concur. We are favorably disposed to 
writers of motives and aims so unexceptionable. 
We are inclined to be indulgent; even though 
their sentiments be mainly common-places, and 
their rhymes not superior to those of the Poet’s 
corner in a Saturday newspaper. We are con- 
tent to take the will for the deed: and to endure, 
now and then, a few sorry stanzas in considera- 
tion of their object, as we tolerate a dull sermon 
for the sake of its wholesome doctrine. 

So do we feel towards Mr. Tupper. We have 
forgiven his oceasional hovering about our ears, 
hoping that, like uncle Toby’s fly, he would go 
elsewhere in the wide world to finish his buz- 
zing. We saw that he belonged to an epheme- 
ral race, and were satisfied that he too should 
have his day— 


“ Short is the date, alas! of modern rhymes, 
And ‘tis but just to let them live betimes.” 


But patience, like all other virtues, hath its 


just limits. Mr. Tupper is fond of proverbs. 


*Tue CompLete Works or Martin F. Tupper, D. 
C.L., F. R.S., in 4 vols. Authorized edition, Phila- 





Philadelphia. Ww. 


delphia: E. H. Butler & Co, 1851. 
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There is one which tells us that ‘‘ there is a time | 
for all things.” The time hath long since arrived 
when Mr. Tupper should have held his peace, 
and he did not. On the contrary, he hath be- 
come more clamorous. Encouraged by his suc- 
cess, he hath flown, like Napoleon’s eagles, from 
belfry to belfry, and rung out a notable peal to 
announce hiscoming. He hath invaded our con- 
tinent. He hath trespassed upon our ground. 
** Clausum fregit’’—he hath broken into our free- 
hold—plauted his fout upon our soil—and seat- 
tered, far and wide, his notices of * continual 
claim.” Hear him addressing “* The Thirty No- 
ble Nations” — 





“ My prayer is one of right; 
And while in grace ye listen,— 

For tenderness I know, 
Your eyes shall dim and glisten, 

Your hearts shall thrill and glow. 
For, on those hearts is written 

The spirit of my song.” 


Our hearts do thrill and glow indeed! But not 
with the spirit of thy song. It is with the spirit 
of old Rob Roy—with the sense of undeserved 
inflictions, and the resolution to submit no longer. 
“ Cawmil” (Campbell) me no Cawmils, Mr. Os- | 
baldistone—my foot is on my native heath, and | 
my name is Macgregor!” We tell you, Mr.| 
Tupper, that this must have an end. We love | 
our native tongue, and revere the true classics 
who have displayed its force and its beauty. We 
are proud of our heritage in Shakspeare, and 
Milton, and Bacon, and Locke. We honor Scott, 
and Byron, and Campbell, and Moore, and Mac- 
aulay, and a hundred others. But, sir, be it 
known, we take you to be not of them if among 
them. Though every dapper cockney be their 
countrymen, he is not therefore their compeer. 
We confer not upon such the rights of naturali- 
zation. We scorn their pretensions as we do 
those of the degenerate coxcombs, who boast of 
their nativity in the land of Washington, and) 
Lee, and Henry, and assume to represent the 
‘* first families” of the Old Dominion. We ap- 
ply to you, as to them, the standard of actual 
measurement. Sofar from ranking you among 
the grenadiers, we would scarce have you among. 
the drummer boys. “ Away with him—let him 
be hanged with his pen and ink-horn about his 
neck !”’ 

We are aware that our author has admirers 
and partisans in the midst of us. 
he is a great light in the literary circles of Low- 
ell: and that, elsewhere, his worship is cultivated 
by others who ought to have known better the 
value of such an idol. There are many who 








read only to kill time, and who are addicted to 


struck with his characteristic impulsiveness. 
| 


We know that imparted. 


thinking. There are others who affect a more 
solid taste, but are secretly repelled by the severe 
simplicity of “the great old masters.” It is to 
them an attractive novelty, when they find some- 
thing having the name and semblance of wisdom, 
bound in gilt cambrie, and adorned with all the 
glories of fashionable typography. Among read- 
ers like these, Mr. Tupper enjoys his chief pop- 
ularity : and we are sensible that many good peo- 
ple will be grieved at what they may consider 
harsh criticism. But, nevertheless, as loyal citi- 
zens (however humble) of the Republic of Let- 
ters, it is our duty to examine the merits of one 
who asserts a right to honor and distinction there- 
in: and, so far as in us lies, we mean to dis- 
charge it faithfully, offend whomsoever we may. 

In the first place, Mr. Tupper is not devoid of 
talent or scholarship. He has enough of both 
to pass current in educated society: enough, 
with diligence, to have attained mediocrity, per- 
haps something more, in a learned profession: 
certainly enough, if prudently used, to have set 
up acoutributor to a second rate magazine. But 
he committed, early in life, the mistake of over- 
rating himself. He set out with the conviction 
that he was a man of genius: and to this he 
added the belief that his genius was both versa- 
tile and prolific. A copious flow of words aided 
the deception, and encouraged him to undertake 
task after task, finding them (in his way) so easily 
accomplished : while bis false estimate of hisown 
powers prompted him to enterprises that a man 
of sounder self-judgment would have shrunk 
from attempting. 


* “Sumite materiam vestris, qui scribitis, equam 
Viribus; et versate diu quid ferre recusent, 
Quid valeant humeri.” 


Oh! that Mr. Tupper could or would have 
profited by the advice of the Roman poet. 

The publisher’s preface to the first volume of 
this edition gives us an insight into the author’s 
habit (we cannot say method) of writing, not un- 
worthy of notice. 

* All who have had the good fortune to meet 
Mr. Tupper during his visit here, have been 
In 
accordance with this feature of his mind, nearly 
all of his most successful performances have been 
occasioned by something altogether incidental 
and unpremeditated—the result of an impulse 
accidentally, shall we not say providentially,f 
It was so with the first work in this 


* Choose subjects not too weighty for your Muse; 
Think, what her strength will bear, and what refuse.” 


t “ Providentially imparted..”” The publisher talks 
reverentially, as one might do of the discoveries to which 
Newton was led by the fall of the apple. “ The principle 





books which do not give them the trouble of 


of Gravitation”—and “ The Crock of Gold!” 
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series, respecting the composition of which he 
has given the following account. 

“Some years ago, he purchased a house at 
Brighton. While laying out the garden, he had 
occasion to have several drains made. One day 
observing a workman, Francis Suter, standing 
in one of the trenches, wet and wearied with 
toil, Mr. Tupper said to him in a tone of pleas- 
antry, ‘would you not like to dig up there a 
crock of gold?’ 

«¢If I did,’ said the man, ‘it would do me no 
good, because merely finding it might not make 
it mine.’ 

«* But, suppose you could not only find such 
a treasure, but honestly keep it, would you not 
think yourself lucky ?’ 

“*Oh yes, sir, I suppose I should—but,’ after 
a considerable pause, ‘but, I am not so sure, sir, 
after all, that that is the best thing that could 
happen to me. I think on the whole I would 
rather have steady work and fair wages all the 
season than to find a crock of gold.’ 

“Here was wisdom. The remark of the hon- 
est trench-digger at once setin motion a train of 
thought in the mind of the author. He entered 
his study, wrote in large letters on a sheet of pa- 
per these words, ‘THe Crock or Go xp, a tale 
of Covetousness,’ and in less than a week this re- 
markable story was finished. By the advice of 
his wife, however, he spent another week in re- 
writing it, and then gave it to the world in its 
finished state.”’ 

Can a more ordinary incident be imagined than 
this, which has swelled into such importance in 
the eyes of Mr. Tupper and his eulogist? Cer- 
tainly, it was a sensible thing in the laborer to 
apply the lesson which had been taught him from 
his infancy, that the fruits of honest and reg- 
ular industry are more profitable than sudden 
wealth. But who, beside our author himself, 
would have grasped the saying as a “ providen- 
tial” inspiration, and hurried off, full of the di- 
vine afflatus, to dedicate himself to the great 
work of proclaiming it throughout the earth—to 
register his vow by a flourishing inscription “in 
large letters, on a sheet of paper’—to baptise the 
prodigy, which he designed to bring forth, almost 
before its conception? And then there is the ra- 
pidity of its execution—actually written in less 
than a week—*‘ this remarkable story” finished 
between two Sundays! He has no need of the 
labor dime : his work leaps from his brain fuil- 
formed and perfect. The ‘“nonum prematur in 
annum” maxim may do for men of meaner parts: 
for him it is an obsolete idea. Nine days is too 
long a period of gestation for the quick genius 
of this age. Indulgent to his Eve, with her 
weak woman’s fears and doubts, he does conde- 













































and then—“ gives it to THE WORLD in its finished 
state !” 

We quote again from the publisher’s preface. 
‘‘With respect to the origin of Proverbial 
Philosophy we have been able to gather the fol- 
lowing particulars. At the age of seventeen he 
was engaged to a young lady, now his wife, but 
whom he did not marry till nine years after- 
ward. ‘I wished,’ says he, ‘to give her my ideas 
of marriage, but I did not care to write them in 
a sermon, nor yet to put them into rhyme: so I 
wrote, in a style of my own, my article on ‘ Mar- 
rniAGE.’ This naturally suggested ‘ Love,’ and I 
composed a piece in the same style on ‘ FrrEND- 
sup.’ The young lady put them away in her 
escritoire, and I thought no more of the matter. 
A year or two after our marriage, a literary friend 
of mine, who was publishing a magazine, came 
to me and told me he wished me to write some 
poetry for him. I told him I couldn’t write poe- 
try and wouldn’t write in magazines. He then 
asked my wife if she had any thing of my com- 
position. She looked among her papers, and 
found the three pieces I had written for her. He 
urged me to publish them, or to write a book 
like them. In ten weeks from that time the first 
series of ‘ Proverbial Philosophy’ was in the prin- 
ter’s hands. I wroteitat odd times, and on scraps 
of paper; often in the midst of all sorts of busi- 
ness and pleasure.’’ 

Here we see the destiny again—the crisis and 
the hero—“*The Hour and the Man.” It re- 
minds one of Bonaparte’s triumphs, only that 
the Corsican victor had to work so hard for his 
success. It was no after dinner amusement for 
him—at odd times and on scraps of paper—like 
the sport of this British Bard, which in ten weeks 
threw the first series of the ‘‘ Proverbial Philoso- 
phy” into the hands of the printer—another trea- 
sure to be bestowed upon the world! Invaluable 
Gifts! Munificent Mr. Tupper! 

The second series of Proverbial Philosophy, 
as we learn from the same authority, was com- 
menced at the desire of a friend, who very judi- 
ciously “backed his request with a handsome 
present of books.” Such unlooked for liberality 
brought out the chapter on “Girrs.”* Soon 


*We have some curiosity to know which of the fol- 
lowing lines in that poem (?) had reference to the case of 
the donor of the books. 


“Go to, then, thou that sayest—I will give and rivet the 


links, | 
For pride shall kick at obligation, and push the giver a 
from him. ; 
* * * * 


There are who sow liberalities, to reap the like again; 
But men accept the boon, scorning the shallow usurer: 
” * * * 





scend to spend one other week in re-writing it, 


VoL. XVII—70 


Nevertheless, give, for it shall be a discriminating test 
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after Mr. Tupper was obliged to eut down an 
elm tree: and he was led, preternaturally we 
suppose, to study the concentric rings which mark 
its annual growth. The occasion might have 
passed unimproved with a personage of less wis- 
dom: but our author was struck for the first time 
with the analogy between the life of trees and 
the life of man! “ Yesrerpay” was the result 
of this original thought: which, of course, was 
followed by “'To-pay,” and that in its turn by 
To-morrow,” in such haste that the sun could 
hardly keep up with them. It became a ques- 
tion, like that at St. Patrick’s birth, whether 
“the child was too fast or the clock was too slow.” 
Atall events Mr. Tupper, like a stalwart cham- 
pion of the Ring, proved to be always up to 
time. 

“This is his manner of writing,” says his pub- 
lisher. ‘He composes only when some striking 
occurrence suggests an idea.” 

We have seen what sort of occurrences are 
striking to Mr. Tupper: we have seen how pre- 
cipitately he flings himself upon the ideas whieh 
they suggest; and it would not be difficult to 
foretell what kind of books would result from his 
manner of writing. Possessing some natural 
ability, improved by instruction at school and 
college, he could not fail to produce, now and 
then, whether from invention or imitation, some- 
thing that was readable; but it was impossible 
that he should compose so much and so hastily, 
without writing a vast amount of common-place 
or senseless trash. There have been men gifted 
with glowing fancies, fed with full streams of 
learning and knowledge whose literary achieve- 
ments appear almost miraculous: but these ef- 
forts belong to an order of intellect far different 
from that of Mr. Tupper. The eagle may stoop 
from his eyrie and carry off the lamb in his tal- 
ons; the crow, who essays to imitate him, will 
only entangle his claws in the fleece, and fall an 
easy prey to his captors. 

A cursory examination of Mr. Tupper’s works 
will confirm our expectations. ‘They extend to 
four volumes of some 400 pages each. They 
are in prose and verse: embracing poems of all 
sorts, sonnets, ballads, translations, didactie pro- 
verbs, and imaginative tales—and prose as va- 
rious, consisting of stories, essays, visions, reve- 
ries, speculations and rhapsodies. It would be 
untrue to say that there was no wheat in all this 
mass: but it is true that the chaff predominates 
so largely as to make the grain not worth the la- 
bor of threshing it out. We are fully convinced 


Separating honesty from falsehood, weeding insincerity 
from friendship. 
” - * * 


Give to merit, largely give; his conscious heart will bless 


that the world would have lost nothing if they 
had never been published. They present us with 
little that is new, and nothing valuable of which 
we were not already possessed from other 
sources. As to diversion—there certainly is no 
accounting for tastes; but we find them the stiff- 
est reading through which we ever toiled, not ex- 
cepting Coke’s Institutes. Weare of the same 
mind with a friend of ours, who once told a flu- 
ent book-seller, in the midst of an extravagant 
eulogy upon Tupper, that he would not read the 
‘thousand lines” if he were to receive the * Pro- 
verbial Philosophy” for so doing. ‘The average 
of the whole is flat and dull, and a fit emblem 
would depict the author standing amid the low 
prairies of our western country, where 


“ From the bounded level of his mind 
Short views he takes, nor sees the lengths behind.” 





It is difficult, if not impossible, to criticise them: 
for they are so destitute of salient points, that 
the eye ranges in vain for prominent objects. 
Their chief characteristic is quantity, and their 
merits have been already summed up by the great 
critic. 


“ Words are like leaves: and where they most abound, 
Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found.” 


By way of illustration, however, we will fur- 
nish our readers with a few samples from Mr. 
Tupper’s writings. Let us begin with his Pro- 
verbial Philosophy, the work by which he is best 
known, and which has the rare advantage of hav- 
ing been the product of his early energy, per- 
fected by the experience of after years. We see 
nothing in it but a heterogenious collection of 
old maxims, strung together with little or no con- 
nexion, and without a key to reconcile their oc- 
casional contradictions. Whatever does not fall 
within this description is only a “ bald disjointed 
chat” of the author with himself, uniting the 
other portions as links of an old chain are tied 
together with bits of rope. Take, for example, 
the following from “ Love” and “ Marriage.” 


“ And yet what shall I say? Is a sordid man capable of 
love? 

Hath a seducer known it? Can an adulterer perceive it? 

Or he that seeketh strange women, can he feel its purity? 

Or he that changeth often, can he know its truth? 

Longing for another’s happiness, yet often destroyiig its 
own, . 

Chaste, and looking up to God as the fountain of tender- 
ness and joy. 

Quiet, yet floating deep, as the Rhine among rivers, 

Lasting, and knowing not danger—it walketh with Truth 
and Sincerity. 

Love—what a volume in a word, an ocean in a tear, 

A seventh heaven in a glance, a whirlwind in a sigh, 

The lightning in a touch, a millennium in a moment, 





thee.” 


What concentrated joy or woe in blest or blighted love!” 
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There is certainly no lack of hyperbole in the 
last lines—the fancy of the poet is all abroad. 
But he comes down toa very matter of fact view 
of things again, in the next extract. 


“ When thou choosest a wife, think not only of thyself, 

But of those God may give thee of her, that they reproach 
thee not for their being ; 

See that he hath given her health, lest thou lose her early 
and weep; 

See that she springeth of a wholesome stock, that thy lit- 
tle ones perish not before thee : 

For many a fair skin hath covered a mining disease, 

And many a laughing cheek been bright with the glare of 
madness. 


Very salutary cautions, undoubtedly : but some- 
what unusual to be found in a love letter to a 
modest young girl from an inexperienced youth 
of seventeen. It must have been a source of 
high satisfaction to the chosen one, that she had 
undergone a medical inspection so vigorous and 
searching, and been found worthy after all to 
transmit to posterity the illustrious name and for- 
tunes of the house of—Turrer. 

The author hath a becoming sense of the dig- 
nity of his calling: which he thus exalts, though 
of course with a protestation that he is not talk- 
ing about himself. 


** Great is the dignity of authorship: I magnify mine of- 
fice : 

Albeit in much feebleness I hold it thus unworthily. 

For itis to be one of a noble band, the welfare of the world, 

Whose haunt is on the lips of men, whose dwelling is in 
their hearts, 

Who are precious in the retrospect of memory, and walk 
among the visions of Hope, 

Who commence with the good for everlasting, and call 
the wisest brother— 

Whose voice hath burst the silence, and whose light is 
flung upon the darkness,” &c. 

* * + * 


“ What, if the prophet lacketh honor? for he can spare 
that praise : 

The honest giant careth not to be patted on the back by pig- 
mies ; 

Flatter greatness, he brooketh it good-humoredly : blame 
him,—thou tiltest at a pyramid: 

Yet just censure of the good never can he hear without 
contrition : 

Neither would he miss one wise man’s praise, for searce 
is that jewel and costly : 

Only for the herd of common minds, and the vulgar trump- 
etings of fame, 

If aught he heedeth in the matter, his honor is sought in 
their neglect,” &c. 


Have a care, master Tupper! Take care 
how you despise the herd of common minds. 
Make not your auditory too select, lest it may 
chance to be even smaller than you reckon upon. 
As for ourselves, we do not disclaim the title -of 
pigmies, and we forbear to pat you on the back: 
but we pray to suggest one emendation of the 
passage, in which you speak of “tilting at a 








pyramid”—we opine it is much more like tilting 
at a windmill. 

But, in sober truth, what is all this worth? 
To cite no meaner book, what is there in it all, 
which is not found, condensed and compact, in 
the Hebrew Scriptures? Lay the book side by 
side with Ecclesiastes or the Proverbs, and the 
proof will stare you in the face. We fully admit 
that the ideas are clothed in very different lan- 
guage, and that there is much more of it. Mr. 
Tupper is something like the lilies of the field : 
for though he has toiled, and spun innumerable 
coats of cobweb, yet truly “ Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these.” The 
solid wisdom of the sage has been hammered 
into foil too thin to hide the dull metal beneath. 
The pithy and sententious truth is diluted in a 
sea of words, vast enough to satisfy the most 
diffusive Homeopathist. Whatever was once 
substantial is soaked and sodden into thorough 
insipidity.* 

We come now to regard Mr. Tupper in a phase 
in which we had never seen him until the ap- 
pearance of thisedition. In our business streets, 
we sometimes meet with a sign such as “‘ Joun 
Dor, successor to Ricnarp Ror,” in the hard- 
ware or grocery line; the new trader thus solici- 
ting the patronage of his predecessor’s custom- 
ers, and promising them .a continuance of the 
good wares and fair dealing which had first at- 
tracted them. Mr. Tupper has imitated this 
laudable custom in his capacity of poet: but we 
are somewhat more than doubtful of his having 
fulfilled the implied conditions. We think he 
has undertaken a rather difficult business for any 
body to carry on successfully—one that is, be- 
yond question, too much for his capacity. His 
sign runs thus—‘‘GERALDINE: a Sequel to Co.e- 
RIDGE’S CurisTABEL: by Martin Farquhar T'up- 
per, D.C. L., &e., &c.” Yes! he is the self- 
appointed successor, or executor, of Samuel Tay- 
lor Coleridge : to complete his unfinished work : 
to settle his accounts with posterity, and receive 
the balance due him in posthumous fame. This 
at least implies an intimate knowledge of his af- 
fairs, and a familiarity with his own views of 
them, for which we should not have given Mr. 
Tupper credit at first, and which he is very far 
from proving to us in the course of his adminis- 
tration. Had a common stone-mason underta- 


*In an English book-catalogue we noticed the other 
day, among the paragraphs that embellished it, the fol- 
lowing specimens of “Irish Proverbial Philosophy,” 
which we take to be as good as any page of Mr. Tup- 
per’s— 


** Money they say is the devil—and God is good, that he 


keeps it from us.” 


“ Our old friend 7'im with an e to his tail will soon set- 
tle all this bother.” ( Time.) 
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ken to restore the Torso, we should have thought 
the attempt not more presumptuous nor less likely 
to succeed: and if Mr. Tupper’s friends could 
be induced to back him in such a wager, we will 
produce the stone-mason, and bet that he out-does 
the poet. Meantime, we think that Mr. Tup- 
per’s surviving the effort is the best proof that 
he must have (honestly or otherwise) a sprig of 
laurel somewhere about him ; for without its pro- 
tection we do not see how he could have escaped 
the indignant lightnings of Phebus— 





“ mediocribus esse poetis 
Non Homines, non Di, non concessére columne.” 


“Small poets neither gods nor men can brook, 
Nor those who strive to sell the stupid book.” 


Fortunately for Mr. Tupper the bibliopoles and 
the reading public no less than the god of song, 
are more placable now-a-days than they were in 
old Rome. 

Is there any body who has not read Christabel 
a dozen times? If so, let him go and read it 
again, that he may have it fresh in his memory, 
when he compares it with the continuation. He 
will find that the imitator has very naturally picked 
up some of the quaint and ungraceful oddities of 
his great model: for mimics always find it easier 
to represent some peculiarity of a great man’s 
gait or gesture, than to rival his noble thoughts, 
or his dignified eloquence. But when Mr. Tup- 
per essays to reproduce some striking picture of 
the original poem, his pitiable failure becomes 
painful to contemplate. The colors, whether of 
Titian or of Rembrandt, are beyond the mix- 
tures of his palette; and the caricature only pre- 
serves so much resemblance to the portrait, as 
to show what likeness may exist between come- 
liness and deformity. Where Coleridge would 
have thrilled the heart with tenderness and pity, 
Mr. Tupper babbles after this fashion— 


“ Desolate hearted Christabel,— 
Hapless, hopeless Christabel,— 

Nightly tears have dimmed the lustre 
Of thy blue eyes once so bright, 

And, as when dank willows cluster 
Weeping over marble rocks, 

O’er thy forehead white 
Droop thy flaxen locks: 

Yet art thou beautiful, dear gird, 
As angels in distress, 

Yea, comforting the soul, fair pearl, 
With thy loveliness,” &c. 


What empty jingle have we here? Cluster and 
droop are employed to describe the same thing, 
as if they were synonymes, instead of oppo- 
sites. ‘ Dear girl” and ‘fair pearl” are clumsily 
stitched to the ends of two lines, where they 
have no earthly business but to make a rhyme. 
So, with “loveliness,” and ‘angels in distress,” 





comforting the souls of beholders. We never 
saw “angels in distress” before; but these give 
us no feeling of comfort. We look on them with 
compassion, and would most gladly deliver them 
from Mr. Tupper’s hands, if it were possible: but 
we do not enjoy their presence at all, ‘ Hap- 
less, hopeless Christabel’”’ reminds us of the twang 
of an old nursery rhyme, that ended always with 
“single’em, sangle’em, Buck!” 

Coleridge leads us into scenes of wild and sol- 
emn mystery, and awes us with the vague and 
shadowy terror of the shapes which people them. 
Mr. Tupper thinks-he is doing the like, when he 
tortures honest English words into fustian phra- 
ses that have no meaning at all, or enters into a 
minute description of some unimaginable, but 
disgusting, metamorphosis. We have no design 
to prolong this article by going into the story, as 
he has wrought it out: we shall only introduce 
our last quotations by saying, that they describe 
Geraldine at some hellish incantations in the for- 
est— 


“The gibbous moon, all chilling and wan, 
Like a sleepless eyeball looketh on, 

Like an eyeball of sorrow, behind a shroud, 
Forth looketh she from a torn gray cloud, 
Pouring sad radiance on the black air, 

Sun of the night, what sees she there? 


O lonely one, O lovely one, 

What dost thou here in the forest dun, 
Fair truant—like an angel of light, 
Hiding from Heaven in deep midnight, 
Alas! there is guilt in thy glittering eye, 
As fearfully dark it looks up to the sky ; 
Alas! a dull unearthly light 

Like a dead star bluely white, 

A seal of sin, 1 note it now, 

Flickers upon thy ghastly brow, 

And about the huge old oak 

Thickly curls a poisonous smoke, 

And terrible shapes with evil names, 
Are leaping around a circle of flames, 
And the tost air whirls, storm-driven, 
And the rent earth quakes charm-riven, 


And—art thou not afraid!’’ 
+ * * + ¥* 


«Art thou not afraid?” A pertinent question, 
truly. There are strange portents abroad. A 
chilling and wan moon looks out like the eyeball 
of a dead man through a torn shroud, and illu- 
mines the biack air in some unexplained way 
with asad radiance: the illumination effected, 
the moon again resumes the office of vision, and 
sees an angel of light, hiding from heaven in 
deep midnight, (in spite of all the radiance just 
spoken of.) but looking up nevertheless with an 
eye that is at the same time glittering and fear- 
fully dark. The brow of this angel flickers with 
a light of its own, which is the seal of sin, and 
consists of a dead star, bluely white; and about 
the huge old oak there are the usual accompani- 
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ments of fire, smoke, devils, earthquakes, and 
hurricanes. This would probably be a very 
frightful picture, if one could see any thing at all; 
but, though the author himself is evidently much 
seared at his own work, we confess it is so utterly 
unintelligible to us that we are conscious of noth- 
ing but weariness. The mind is fatigued with 
grasping at shadows, and wasting its strength in 
the vain attempt. But we confess to a more de- 
cided impression, on reading the transformation 
of the heroine— 


“ Her mouth grows wide, and her face falls in, 

And her beautiful brow becomes flat and thin, 

And sulphurous flashes blear and singe 

That sweetest of eyes with its delicate fringe, 

Till, all its loveliness blasted and dead, 

The eye of a snake blinks deep in her head ; 

For raven locks flowing loose and long 

Bristles a red mane, stiff and strong, 

And sea-green scales are beginning to speck 

Her shrunken breasts, and lengthening neck ; 

The white round arms are sunk in her sides ;— 
As when in chrysalis canoe 

A May-fly down the river glides, 
Struggling for life and liberty too,— 

Her body convulsively twists and twirls, 

This way and that it bows and curls, 

And now her soft limbs melt into one, 

Strangely and horribly tapering down, 

Till on the burnt grass dimly is seen 
A serpent-monster, scaly and green, 
Horror! can this be Geraldine ?” 


This ‘ procés verbal,” as the French call it— 
this detailed account of the manner in which a 
beautiful woman changes herself into a filthy 
monster,—we do acknowledge produced one ef- 
fect upon us—it filled us with great disgust and 
contempt for the taste of the author. We thought 
it might be considered as a type of the manner, 
in which he had abused the mighty dead : deba- 
sing the wild but imaginative creations of Cole- 
ridge, into the loathsome reptiles that crawl and 
twist about Mr. Tupper’s pages. Nor could we 
help being struck with the coincidence of his de- 
scription, in the most minute particulars, with 
that which Horace has sketched as the extreme 
absurdity of a disordered fancy— 


“ Humano capiti cervicem pictor equinam 
Jungere si velit, et varias inducere plumas, 
Undique collatis membris, ut turpiter atrum 
Desinat in piscem mulier formosa superne, 
Spectatum admissi, risum teneatis, amici ?’’* 


We have observed, more than once, that Mr. 


* Suppose a painter to a horse’s neck 

Should join a human head, and then bedeck 

The shape with feathers: adding limb to limb, 

Torn from all things that walk, or fly, or swim, 

Till the fair woman, white above as snow, 

Sinks to a foul aud squalid fish below : 

Suppose yourselves admitted to the sight, 

And tell me, friends, would you not laugh outright? 





Tupper did not seem to pay much respect to the 
canons of composition, transmitted to us by the 
most elegant of the Latin poets; and we thought 
it possible, though very strange, that he might 
never have read Horace. Weare now convinced 
of our error. Mr. Tupper is furiously orthodox 
in his opinions. He doubtless looks upon the 
old Roman as a heathen, whose false religion in- 
fected with its taint his every sentiment and opin- 
ion: and Mr. Tupper, therefore, makes it a point 
of conscience to do exactly what he forbids to be 
done. We cannot otherwise account for the ex- 
act correspondence between the two pictures, 
even to the “‘cervicem equinam,” and the “bris- 
tles a red mane, stiff and strong.” 

We are done with Mr. Tupper, as we fondly 
hope, now aud forever. We have bestowed more 
time upon him than we intended, when this arti- 
cle was begun—more than we should have been 
willing to spare from better employment. Bet- 
ter employment, indeed, we could not have had, 
if we shall succeed in giving a just and true di- 
rection to the taste and judgment of some young 
reader; but we dare not flatter ourselves that our 
efforts will be productive of effects so important. 
We shall be content if, while affording our read- 
ers an hour’s amusement, we may have inspired 
them with the resolution to scrutinize, before they 
acknowledge, the pretensions of the next literary 
adveuturer. 





TO —— 


They say good angels watch o’er men 
From the first hour of birth, 

Until some mortal sin affrights 

The seraph forms from earth— 
Angels of many-hued delights, 

And high, celestial worth. 


My angel left me long ago, 
Alone upon the sea; 

No blessed starlight on my way— 
Love! I encountered thee— 

And thou art now that spirit-ray, 
My angel used to be. 


I know thou cans’t not pass 

From out my inmost heart— 

Not ev’n if Heaven that sent thee here 
Should call thee to depart; 

For in the bright, eternal sphere, 
Thou wilt be as thou art. 


And if the soul thou guard’st thus, 
Be summoned from thy side, 

Thou wilt go with me to the brink 
Of the death-sounding tide ; 

And soon the bitter cup I drink 
Will pass unto my bride. 
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Then bless thee, bless thee, oh, my love! 
My second angel sent 

To be unto my fainting hopes 

A sweet-aired instrument : 

Each drooping flower in glory opes, 

An iris—beauty-blent. 


O! linked forever! there are chords 
Within our being bound, 

That move in endless symphony 
With an ethereal sound— 

A prelude of the love to be 

Eternal in its round. 


Thus, blessing, blest, I look to thee 
Not as an earthly child, 
But something beautiful in dreams, 
When my first summer smiled— 
A heavenly fount of happy streams, 
A rainbow o’er a wild. 
P. H. H. 





Winderhans and the Gentleman in Black. 


A TALE OF RICHMOND THIRTY YEARS AGO. 


Epiror Sov. Lit. MessEnGER: 


Dear Sir.—On a visit to Richmond last year I was 
much entertained with the singular myth on which this 
sketch is founded. Of the existence and annual appear- 
ance of the dog in question I believe there can be, in in- 
telligent minds, no sort of doubt, and to such I address 
these details of his personal history, which I have gath- 
ered with much trouble from sources very difficult to ar- 
rive at. 

Should you find it suitable, insert it in your magazine 
a8 a companion-piece to your “ Revelation of the Spirits.” 

Yours, truly. 








- CHAPTER I. 
PROFESSOR WINDERHANS. 


There is a traditidn among the Virginia State 
Guard that for a number of years avery singular 
object has appeared, or seemed to appear, on 
every recurring thirteenth of December, atthe iron 
grate in front of the Capitol. You are told that on 
dark and tempestuous nights, when the solitary 
sentinel is blowing his fingers and wrapping more 
closely around him his large white cloak: when 
the winds howl around the old edifice, and the 
tall trees wave in the blast like gigantic spec- 
tres bowing and nodding to each other—then, 
you are told, the sentinel hears a sound at the 
iron grating in front of the basement which thrills 
him with dread, and beholds a sight which makes 
him tremble more than the icy wind. Thesight 
is that of a large black dog with fiery eyes, who 


his teeth, and the sound is the growling and 
moaning of the before-menutioned animal in his 
disappointment. Why he thus ‘makes night 
hideous with”—howling, I am about to relate. 

Thirty or forty years ago there dwelt in Rich- 
mond a certain Professor Winderhans who had 
acquired much reputation for his knowledge of 
geology, engineering and accounts, in all of 
which branches of science he was an adept. He 
held some government office : what, I have never 
been able exactly to ascertain. It is now, I be- 
lieve, extinct however, whatever it may have 
been. 

The Professor who was much beloved for his 
generous and benevolent nature, was a little din- 
gy man with a snuff-colored coat of antique cut, 
a queue behind, and immense spectacles on an 
enormous nose, which stood out like a promon- 
tory over the wide opening of his mouth. Though 
personally popular the Professor was scarcely in- 
timate with a dozen persons, and this arose from 
the inordinate delight he took in discussing all 
matters of mystery and superstition involving 
those “things in heaven and earth” undreamt 
of in general philosophy. He was apt to pro- 
trude these subjects on all occasions in general 
conversation, and he was known to have once 
held Mr. Jefferson a whole hour by the button 
disputing with him on the question of the truth 
or untruth of Lord Littleton’s celebrated vision. 

The Professor was a late sitter and an early 
riser. But little sleep sufficed for him. His custom 
was to sit up working in his little office, situated 
in the Capitol basement, long after midnight had 
driven honest folks to rest, and his solitary light 
would gleam from far through the trees, long 
after every other light had been extinguished 
throughout the whole city. 

On these occasions passers-by—gay young 
men, or portly citizens—coming from the Theatre 
or late parties, would say to each other, “ there 
is that old dried-up Winderhans killing himself 
with work”—or “the devil will fly away with 
that old philosophersome day!” But the Profes- 
sor, like a wise man who follows his own wishes 
before those of other people, held on the even 
tenor of his way, caring nothing for all these re- 
flections and speeches :—for Winderhans was a 
philosopher:—Winderhans. was a dreamer :— 
Winderhans, we may even say, in his spare mo- 
ments, was a mystic. He couldn’t usually afford 
the time. 

One night the Professor was working late in 
the basement and very wearily. His eyes were 
dim, his head dizzy, his back ached and he was 
nearly overcome with sleep and fatigue. Nev- 
ertheless he made another effort to decipher the 
vile scrawl before him which it was his place to 





endeavors in vain to tear down the grating with 
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zled him, ‘That word was either treasure, leisure 
or bearer. 

«It do’n’t make sense!” exclaimed the Pro- 
fessor breaking the profound silence with an im- 
patient voice, ‘it is ‘treasure,’ or may the devil 
take it.” 

“Ha! ha!” said a subdued voice at the Pro- 
fessor’s elbow accompanied by the creaking of 
the door. ‘ The fact is then, my dear Professor, 
I have no right or title to it. It is Treasure.” 

Winderhans turned round. 

“ Wh—who are you?” said he. 

“1?” said the voice which belonged to a per- 
sonage in mourning, who, led by a fiery looking 
chain a large black dog whose very color was the 
deepest mourning. * Ah, I understand—ha, ha!” 

And the visitor nodded as if the jest was not 
bad. The Professor was amazed. 

“Ha, ha!” laughed the Gentleman in Black, 
“very good.” 

We say laughed, but in using this term we 
perhaps are conveying awrongidea. The Dark 
Gentleman did not move his lips in laughing and 
his misty eyes were motionless :—the sound, 
however, was certainly produced. ‘There it 
was—“ ha, ha!” 

“Sir,” said the little Professor frowning, but 
still slightly trembling, “I demand definitely an 
answer to my question.” 

“ Your question ?” 

“Yes, sir! my question, sir!” 

By this time Wiaderhans was mustering cour- 
age. 

“You wish to know me ?” 

“IT demand your name, sir.’ 

“ Well Professor, come don’t quarrel. If you 
but knew it :—like many others you are ignorant 
of it:—we are the best friends in the world.” 

“IT never saw you in my life before, sir :—and 
then that horrid dog !” 

A strange noise issued from the mouth of the 
black dog. 

*« Silence, sir,” said the Dark Gentleman stern- 
ly to his dog, ‘“*I am surprised at your conduct, 
sir! Don’t mind him,” continued he turning to 
the Professor, ‘he’s an ill-trained imp, and be- 
sides was only licking his lips.” 

The Professor afterwards declared that the 
sound was, in its character, decidedly cachinua- 
tory. 

“T care not for your dog,” said Winderhans, 
“but I again demand your name and business :— 
a friend of mine indeed !” 

“Was not Captain Kyd your great grand un- 
cle ?” 

The Professor turned in his seat. 

* You know that?” said he with a start. 


CHAPTER II. 
WINDERHANS DISCUSSES HIS GENEALOGY. 


The Gentleman in Black greeted this uncon- 
scious movement with a smile which revealed a 
row of long sharp teeth, like the tusks of a wild 
boar. 

“Do I know it?” said he, “certainly, my dear 
Professor. How should I be ignorant of the 
Captain’s descendants ! He was one of my most 
intimate and valued friends; he and Morgan I 
ever held in the highest esteem and respect.” 

** You knew Captain Kyd ?” 

“Yes, we are still excellent friends: in fact 
we live together yet.” 

The Professor's hair rose up. 

‘* You are,”—he stammered. 

“ Joking, my dear friend—true, but this humor 
seizes me at times, and then I delight in feigning 
great age like Cagliostro, who is another of my— 
but these little matters cannot interest you. 
“How did you get in, sir?” 

‘“‘[ found the door in front open.” 

“Ab, yes,” said the Professor, ‘I left the key 
in the lock—the door open.” 

‘We were speaking of the Captain,” said the 
Dark Gentleman looking with a stern and warn- 
ing air at the dog. ‘* You knew then of your 
relationship ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“How do you look upon it?” 

“ As a disgrace,” said Winderhans shortly. 
The dog growled. 

“Did you ever read his will?” 

The Professor, who was again becoming irri- 
tated at the intruder’s easy air of friendship and 
intimacy, was at once mastered by a strange cu- 
riosity. 

“His will?” said he. “Why Kyd had no 
will.” 

“Undoubtedly he had, my dear Professor, and 
I could convince you by ocular demonstration.” 

* You!” said the Professor pushing back his 
chair. 

“‘ Certainly,” said the Dark Gentleman. 

*“ You!” repeated Winderhans in amazement. 

‘Yes, here it is’—and the Dark Gentleman 
drew from his pocket, or some mysterious recep- 
tacle, an old and discolored parchment, worn in 
places, and stained with sea water. 

‘‘ Look,” said he unrolling a part. “I know 
your acquaintance with Spanish to be almost as 
perfect as my own.”’ 

Winderhans read thereon what, translated, was 
to the following effeet: 

* These convents being satisfied and the said 
churches being rebuilt, I do bequeath and give in 
fee to Isaac Von Winderhans of Amsterdam, to 





him and his heirs forever, all my buried treasure 
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on the shores of James River, adjoining the Falls, 
near—” 

The parchment was suddenly rolled up. 

“I beg pardon, my dear Professor,” said the 
Dark Gentleman smiling politely this time, “ in 
this age of commerce and ‘considerations’ I also 
must have a consideration for giving up this se- 
cret, as my natural love of justice has compelled 
metodo. I alone know the spot of this treasure 
and,” putting the parchment in his pocket, “I 
demand an equivalent.” 

*“* Kyd’s will,” murmured Winderhans thought- 
fully, “‘can it be?” 

“To be sure it can be. Silence, sir,” contin- 
ued the Dark Gentleman sternly to his dog, I 
am surprised, shocked, sir. Letthere be no more 
of this.” 

“Of what?” said Winderhans, “‘we were 
talking of that old scoundrel Kyd and his will.” 

This time the dog yelled. No sooner had he 
done so than his master let go the chain, gave 
him a kick which sent him three paces, and frown- 
ing, commanded him to “go and watch by Mor- 
gan.” 

The dog disappeared at one bound with an 
infuriated growl. 

‘*Who is Morgan,” asked Winderhans, “ did 
you speak of the Buccaneer of that name ?” 

“ Hum!” said the Gentleman in Black, settling 
his black neckcloth and looking a little myste- 
rious, ‘did I say Morgan?” 

“ Undoubtedly you did.” 

“* Well, Morgan was my particular friend and I 
name my black horse after him.” 

* Now no more jesting !” said Winderhans “I 
won't stand it. Morgan your particular friend 
and he dead two hundred years !” 

“Not at all, Professor. Only a hundred and 
fifty or so. I knew him well poor fellow. He 
lived much feared and respected, but that treat- 
ment of him, in his dying agonies by Dr. Quas- 
hie, was, to say the least, not genteel.” 

“Dr. Quashie?” | 

“Yes, a flourishing black doctor some one hun- 
dred and seventy years ago.” 

‘‘Who the devil are you?” said Winderhans 
angrily. 

“Precisely—you are right—very true—un- 
doubtedly—exactly so”—said his visitor with 
much volubility, “we were speaking, I believe, of 
Kyd’s will and treasure.” 

The Professor’s eyes glistened in spite of him- 
self. 

But,” said he hesitatingly, ‘did the captain 
ever navigate the James to Richmond ?” 

“‘ Certainly and every large river on the coast, 
my dear Professor.” 

** How do you know it?” 

“Never mind. That I know the fact is suffi- 


cient, and should you consent we will take a 
view of the spot and the treasure.” 

“The treasure? Yes, when ?” 

For Winderhans was slightly devoted to mo- 
ney. 

“ This very night,” said his visitor. 

Winderhans trembled. 

“ To-night ?” 

“This very night.” 

Winderhans looked suspiciously at bis visitor 
who smiled. 

** How 2?” he asked. 

‘¢ On horseback, Professor.” 

‘* You have two horses ?” 

** No—Morgan will bear us both.” 

The Professor was sunk in troubled thought. 

“Come decide,” said the Dark Gentleman, 
should you refuse, as you are the last heir, I 
shall consider myself the lawful owner by right 
of treasure trove. By the by, Professor, have 
you obtained that Stradavarius of 1660 which 
Issachar—my friend the Rabbi—has offered you 
for two thousand five hundred dollars?” 

The Professor was a passionate lover of the 
violin. He trembled. 

‘*No,” said he with a cold sweat upon his fore- 
head, ‘‘I am too poor.” 

‘*The fact is,” said the Dark Gentleman fin- 
gering his ebony watch chain, “ the violin is not 
dear and it is a real Cremona.” 

‘*‘ Genuine—a finer never was made.” 

“Yes, I was paying Issachar a visit the other 
day to pay him some money I owed him on a 
bond, and I tried my favorite air from ‘ Robert 
Le Diable.’ I was much pleased.” 

“It is worth its weight twice over io virgin 
gold,” said Winderhans turning pale. 

* And you can’t buy it?” 

“* Never.” 

‘I’m sorry: Paganini, | understand has heard of 
it, and his agent is now en route with authority 
to buy it, even if it cost a thousand pounds ster- 
ling.”’ 

An icy sweat burst out on the face of Winder- 
hans. 

“Paganini! buy my violin!” he murmured. 

‘My dear friend, it is not yours permit me to 
suggest, but the property of that man who is able 
to pay the price demanded.” 

* Paganini,” murmured Winderhans, “ a thou- 
sand pounds!” 

‘He will give that.” 

“Tt is worth it.” 

“ Certainly it is.” 

“It is worth two, three, ten thousand !” 

* It is a treasure,” said the Gentleman in Black 
with a mild glance of his fiery eyes. 

At this word treasure, uttered by his sombre 





visitor, Winderhans started. 
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« What did you say ?”’ said he. 
‘¢ That it was a treasure—and that the treasure 


of gold which we were speaking of will enable | 


you to purchase it.” 

“ Where is it?” said Winderhans, setting his 
teeth. 

“ Ah!’ replied his visitor laughing noiselessly 
this time, but apparently with much satisfaction, 
‘‘ that, lam obliged by my want of cash, for 
cash buys—yes, by my want of cash, to conceal— 
hum!” 

And the Dark Gentleman looked mysterious. 

“1 will go. What is your condition?” 

‘Sign this paper.” 

* Why it is Sanscrit.” 

“No, it is a patois of Greek and Etruscan 
which mysecretary, Machiavel, made by mistake.” 

*“ What's this—Psuchay ?” 

“The Sanscrit for soul, precisely.” 

** What about a soul?” 

‘Is it possible, my dear friend, that you have 
not yet divined my character? Have you not 
perceived from my conversation and. appearance 
that I am an eccentric gentleman of large means?!” 

“ Why—hum—as to the eccentric” — 

“ Ha, ha!” interrupted the Dark Gentleman, 
“very good! You were about to say that I am 
eccentric and you were noticing that very beau- 
tiful carbuncle on my hat.” 

“TI was, but you were looking at the parch- 
ment. How then in the devil’s name—” 

“Precisely so, my dear Professor,” said the 
Dark Gentleman, ‘*undoubtedly—beyoud mis- 
take.” 

The Professor made an angry movement. 

‘‘Come finish !” said he, *‘ for as God sees me” — 

His visitor started. 

** Come, come, Professor,” said he in a troubled 
tone, and looking around him suspiciously, ** no 
profanity! You shock my moral sense, sir. Let 
me have no more of these irreverent expressions.” 

“* My God !”’ cried Winderhans, nearly puzzled 
out of his understanding, “what have I done or 
said?” 

The Dark Gentleman trembled and looked in- 
dignant. 

** Mr. Winderhans,” said he, ‘I have but one 
word more to say. If these expressions, which 
I look upon as highly improper, are repeated, I 
leave you for ever and carry this paper with me.” 

The Professor changed his position hurriedly. 

“We were speaking of the Psuchay,” said he. 

‘*Or soul. You are right.” 

** What has that parchment with ancient red 
letters to do with it?” 

“It is a jesting compact which I shall request 
you to sign, giving to the bearer, when he shall 
demand payment, the possession of your immor- 
tal soul.” 
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The Professor turned pale. 

“It is merely a jest,”’ said his visitor. “ Here 
trace your name at this point. Itis nothing.” 

Winderhans shrunk back in horror. 

** Never,” said he trembling. 

“ And the Cremona ?” said his visitor. 

“Oh! Paganini, my Cremona!” 

** Come sign.” 

“Never, never. Avaunt!” 

The Gentleman in Black laughed heartily. 

‘What do you take me for?” said he; ‘come 
change your mind, or if you are unchangeably 
determined not to sign now, as your eyes tell me, 
why give me your promise to do so, in case you 
find the treasure to your liking and you reap the 
benefit of it.” 

This seemed to Winderhans more reasonable 
and sensible. 

“Agreed!” said he with alacrity, his manner 
changing from horror to a sort of restless ex- 
citement. 

At the same moment his eyes twinkled witha 
suddenthought. The Gentleman in Black shrug- 
ged his shoulders and only said, 

“Come, then, Professor, we really have no 
time to lose.” Then with a mocking smile he 
added, ‘* No, it is useless—leave that Bible be- 
hind. We shall not want it!” 


CHAPTER III. 
A NIGHT RIDE WITH THE GENTLEMAN IN BLACK. 


They thereupon issued forth and stood upon the 
hill. It was aclear moonlight night, and the 
beams lay like an ocean of light on the innu- 
merable roofs :—the night wind stirred the thick 
leaves of the elms and poplars—and the roar of 
the falls but slightly softened by the distance came 
distinctly and musically to the ear. 

Far off a glimpse was caught of the rock-rib- 
bed stream, and a solitary light gleaming from 
Belle Isle, to the Professor's imagination resem- 
bled alonely Cyclopean eye, whose gigantic pos- 
sessorreclined at full length in the river’s bed, and 
disturbed the silence with a continuous grumbling 
and murmuring. 

On the second descent stood a coal black horse 
of enormous size, who tossed his head, pawed 
the earth, and neighed impatiently. Near him 
lay crouched, as if to spring on and worry him, 
the black fiery-eyed dog. 

“ Morgan is impatient,” said the Dark Gentle- 
man; “ he was not used to being made to wait.” 

“ When ?” said Winderhans. 

“During his former life. Pythagorean you 
see, Professor!” 

This was said with a laugh which somehow 
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and sarcastic. Then it had a far away, absent| Government officers, hastened to obey. First 


sound, so to speak, as if the cause of laughter he took from his girdle a key which he inserted 
and the laugher were at a great distance. ‘into the lock of a wall-closet, which opening dis- 
They reached the vicious animal, and the Dark | elosed an oblong box of iron-bound oak. This 
Gentleman laying his hand on his back, the horse |m turn was opened, and from an ebony case 
shrunk and trembled as if he had been touched | bound with silver bands, the Rabbin with great 
by a hot iron. care raised the antiquely-shaped violin. 
But they had no sooner mounted—the Dark| Winderhans trembled with joy. He took it~ 


gentleman insisting with much politeness that | grasped the bow, and struck up the Si cerca se 
Winderhans should sit before on the seat of hon- | dice of Pergolese. 








our—than the black horse started at a furious, 
but horrible to say, a perfeetly noiseless gallop. 
As they neared the iron gate a gust of wind 
happened to blow it back on its rusty hinges, 
and they passed through like a meteor. 
Through the streets like a shadow !—on the 
banks of the river !—plunging through its waves! 
—all was the work of amoment! Winderhans 
found himself embraced by two iren arms, a 
hairy thong whistled round his ears as it rose 





The Rabbin listened with feigned or real ecs- 


tasy. 


“Ttis unharmed,” said the Professor. 
This being settled, Winderhans after much 


circling round the subject, began to bid. The 
Jew called on Moses, Eli, Jacob and other 
venerable characters of antiquity to witness his 
| assertions. Winderhans persisted. At length, 
at the end of three hours, the negotiation was 
ended by Winderhans paying into Issachar’s 


from the horse’s flank and again deseended, and hands, in ancient coin of Spanish stamp, the 
the Black Dog ran and swam with fiery eyes at good and lawful sum of $2,000. 


his side. One thing he observed more especi- 


Then seizing his prize he clasped it in his arms, 


ally—that the horse and the dog both made vio-| kissed the image of the Virgin on its handle, 
lent efforts to drink large draughts of the water; | and striking its rich strings ravished the Rabbin 


but the Dark Gentleman restrained the first by | 


his chain bridle, and the dog by a single warning 
look. 

Some are of opinion that the spot at whieh 
the Gentleman in Black on that night halted, was 
the old house above Manchester, which to this day 
is called the ‘** Haunted House” for that very 
reason :—but this we have reason to consider a 
mistake, as Captain Kyd would scarcely have 
gone so far from shore to bury his gold. 

Wheresoever it may have been, however,—on 
the lofty hill or the sloping bank, amid rugged 
rocks or sandy coves, which are here seattered 
all along the rush-clad shores,—they certainly 
came to a halt at last. 

And that night strange scenes were enacted 
and strange rites performed ;—and at dawn Win- 
derhans returned home weighed down with a 
heavy burden which his cloak concealed from 
view. 


Behind him walked the Black Dog. 


CHAPTER IV. 
WINDERHANS BUYS HIS VIOLIN. 


On the following day Winderhans called on 
Issachar the Jew, who inhabited one of the most 
dingily picturesque mansions in the beautiful and 
salubrious quarter of the Op Marker. 

He demanded with a cheerful look, and in a 
gay tone, a sight of the “Cremona.” The Rab- 





again with its delicious melody. 

As he proceeded the musieian’s soul was rapt 
in the harmony, his eyes melted or fired, his long 
and mobile fingers played over the strings like 
lightning. 

The Rabbin clasped his hands in eestasy. 

The Professor stopped. A radiant look of joy 
shone on his features. 

“It ish a vicious dog you has Mynheer von 
Winderhans.” 

“The devil!” said Winderhans, suddenly let- 
ting fall his hands. “ D—n that dog.” 

“*Look—look! he ish hide his head: he ish 
laughing,” said the Rabbin. 

Winderhans made a kick at the dog, who of- 
fered no resistance, and in doing so stumbled and 
fell. Issachar eaught the Cremona as it was 
about to touch the floor. ‘The dog disappeared 
with a bound. 

After these annoying circumstances, the Pro- 
fessor returned homeward. At the “ Rising Sun” 
he was stopped by a friend. 

“Ah, good morning, Professor,” said he, ‘‘ any- 
thing new 2” 

“Nothing, absolutely nothing,” said Winder- 
hans, “‘ except that one of my old relations has 
been kind enough to leave me a tolerable sum of 
money—so, so, that is.” 


“Let me congratulate you. Now if you do 


not sit up so late in the Capitol pouring over 
musty parchments—if you do not labor so much 
as heretofore”— 

“Well, I think of resigning soon.” 
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“Indeed! Bye-the-bye, what a fine dog you 
have there.” 

« Cursed dog,” muttered Winderhans. 

But the Black Dog stuck to the Professor like 
his shadow, and what annoyed nim most of all, 
was apparently ever under the invisible eye of 
the Dark Gentleman. Often, too, in dense clouds 
Winderhans imagined he saw a Gentleman in 
Black on the alert, but who always disappeared 
on finding himself observed. 

‘‘May the foul fiend seize him,” he muttered 
one day, as the dark figure caught his eye then 
disappeared in a public meeting. ‘Does he 
think, perchance, that the presence of this vi- 
cious imp will compel me to sign his bond? 
Fool!” 

But fool as he was, the Professor was ere long 
compelled to acknowledge his devilish ingenuity. 
Everywhere the Black Dog, like his shadow, 
followed at his heels, and continually by some 
vexatious accident he was made to feel the brute’s 
malicious character. 

One morning he lounged into Fitzwhylson’s 
bookstore, and glanced over the new books which 
had just been issued. 

The Black Dog stretched himself at ease on 
the floor. 

Tho Professor’s attention was attracted from 
the book he was reading, by the entrance of a 
lady, and this lady proved to be a widow fair, 
fat and forty, with the addition of a tolerable for- 
tune, for whom the Professor had long felt a ten- 
der interest. 

She carried a white lap-dog about the size of | 
an orange, her gait was languishing and graceful, | 
and she asked for ** Angelina Courtenay,” a 
novel of the die~away school then very popular. 

The Professor assumed his best smile, and was 
engaged in a most agreeable and flattering con- 
versation, when a dreadful how! was heard from 
the lap-dog, which had escaped from the lady’s 
fair hand to the floor. 

What was the Professor’s horror, on turning 
round, to find that Fido had ventured too near 
the Black Fiend, as he now considered him, and 
had consequently received a stroke of his paw 
which dislocated nearly every bone in his dimin- 
utive body. 

The lady shrieked, took up her pet and, cast- 
ing a reproachful glance at Winderhans, went 
out muttering an imprecation on that “ dreadful 
animal !”’ 

Winderhans was about to hurl the book he held 
at the dog, when his eye caught the title. It was 
Irving's story of the “ Devil and Tom Walker.” 

His eye was glued to the page and he only 
stopped reading to take out his purse, pay for the 
book and return with it home. The dog who 





had watched him with sleepless eyes arose and. 


followed him. Winderhans had made up his 
mind what course to follow. 


CHAPTER V. 


WINDERHANS AND THE BLACK DOG, 


The dog followed him, and even before arri- 
ving at his master’s residence had managed to 
make his presence felt in a way which would 
have driven an individual of ordinary patience 
almost mad. 

But Winderhans was affectionate and gracious 
to his black guardian. 

The Professor stopped to chat a moment with 
his Excellency, the Governor, at the old Coffee 
House. The Black Dog in the very midst of 
the conversation ran between the Governor's legs 
and very nearly made him lose his balance. 

“Whose dog is that!” he cried, mueh exas- 
perated. 

The dog showed his teeth while watching to 
avoid a kick from both quarters—his master and 
the Governor. 

** Mine,” said Winderhans with a smile, * he 
is sometimes a little rough, sir, but itis only play- 
fulness, mere fun. It is an excellent and most 
faithful animal—follows me everywhere :—in 
fact his affection for me is so great that he will 
never leave me—ha! ha!” 

This “ha! ha!” was distinctly echoed by 
another “ha! ha!” but so strangely accented, 
that every one looked round. It was a laugh 
in which much astonishment was discernible. 

“Who laughed?” said his Excellency. 

No one answered. 

‘“‘{t must have been my dog Nero,” said Win- 
derhans, smiling ; “he is a very facetious animal. 
But really I must hurry home—business, you 
know, Excellency. Come Nero!” 

The Black Dog followed sullenly. 

Thereafter the Professor’s treatment of his dog 
much changed. He supplied him with tit-bits of 
meat, a magnificent kennel was ordered home, 
and he was decorated with a silver collar on 
which was inscribed “ Professor Julius Winder- 
hans, from his great uncle, Isaac Von Winder- 
hans.” The whole city was ringing with the 
luck of the Professor, who in his old age had 
been suddenly declared the only heir of the opu- 
lent Mynheer Winderhans of Amsterdam. 

What the animal thought of the change is, I 
imagine, at this late day, wholly undiscoverable. 
His vicious conduct, however, rather iucreas- 
ed. He became the torture and the curse of 
Winderhans’ life :—still Winderhans was gra- 
cious. 

A month had now elapsed, and the Professor 
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had not yet resigned his place, when one night 
in his office under the Capitol, he thus addressed 
himself to the dog. 

“Nero,” said Winderhans, ‘I make bold to 
say that I have treated you well. I have given 
you to eat all that a reasonable dog could desire, 
and if I have not been able to administer to that 
intellectual and poetic temperament which I per- 
ceive in you, lam sorry and I ask your pardon!” 

Here the Professor took a pinch of snuff. 

The Dog growled approvingly. 

“Your name of Nero was not given you for 
the purpose of inducing invidious comparisons 
between you and that monster of blood—not 
at all!” 

Nero laid a paw upon his heart. 

“Had I called you Morgan, like the Black 
horse of my friend, your master, or even Cap- 
tain Kyd, the bold buccaneer, I should mean 
nothing—I would not on my soul!” 

Nero positively grinned. 

“T feel,’’ continued the Professor, ‘* each day 
for you a stronger and stronger affection, and 
though as a dog of candor you must confess that 
you are occasionally slightly, very slightly mis- 
chievous, I can pardon that.” 

Nero made a grateful acknowledgment with 
his fore-paw. 

“Tt was to assure you of these friendly feel- 
ings towards you,” continued Winderhans, smi- 
ling in an affectionate manner, “that I have en- 
tered on this discourse. To prove at once my 
attention to your comforts, 1 would say that at a 
considerable outlay of trouble and expense, I 
have provided for your entertainment three small 
cats, which, when you desire it, I will let loose.” 

Nero’s eyes glistened. 

“T will bring them hither,” said the Professor, 
going out carelessly and easily. 

Nero arose suspiciously, then lay down witha 
look which almost pierced the Professor’s heart. 
That look said, “I rely implicitly on your honor, 
Winderhans.” 

The Professor, we have said, went out care- 
lessly and slowly ;—when a few yards from the 
door, he increased his pace and looked round sus- 
Ppiciously ; he commenced running then along the 
echoing passages. Suddenly another noise was 
heard. The Black Dog, who had watched him 
through a crack, had bounded through the door 
and was pursuing him. Winderhans felt his 
blood run cold; his hair stood on end, and his 
body trembled as he pushed his short legs to their 
best speed. Behind came the Dog almost catch- 
ing. in his furious jaws, the flying coat-tail :—he 
heard his footsteps and his panting. 

Suddenly Winderhans struck his foot against 
the sill of the iron door. He darted through, 
closed it with a clang and turned the key. 


Nero threw himself, uttering asound like laugh- 
ter, on the heavy iron grate. 

He recoiled, yelling. 

Winderhans had replaced the cireular lock with 
a long, powerful bolt of hisown invention. This 
bolt bore the form of the cross. 

In vain the Black Dog howled in tones of me- 
nace, entreaty and reproach. Winderhans was 
immovably fixed in his resolution. He wrapped 
his cloak around him, returned home, and the 
next day resigned his office. 

Three mouths after he married the fair widow 
and played on his Cremona happily, and without 
disturbance, to the end of his days; never think- 
ing, it is said, of the Black Dog, but with an in- 
ward chuckle, and never repenting of the bar- 
gain he had made. 

There are those who say that the Professor fell 
asleep in his chair one night and dreamed all 
that is here narrated. But this, besides robbing 
the tradition of much of its interest, is much more 
improbable than that the whole occurred pre- 
cisely as is here set down. 

There are those again who say that the whole 
is a fable, and that Professor Winderhans in re- 
ality never existed. 

To sceptics such as these, we have nothing to 
say. 

M—, Va., Aug., 1851. 





SONNETS. 
BY MRS. E. J. FAMES. 


I. 


What can I wish thee? thou whose flute-toned voice, 
In my dream-mood, comes floating back to me, 
Like music floating ’cross a silvery sea— 

What shall I wish thee? that thou may’st rejoice 
In length of days—in fortune, friends, and fame? 
That thy high deeds may win the world’s acclaim? 

That genius-gifted,—(borne on Learning’s lip,) 

Thy name may circle through the admiring throng 1— 

Or link in grand and glorious fellowship 
With those to whom is given the gift of Song ? 

Or would’st thou wake in one fond Human Heart, 
A love as pure and perfect as thine own ? 

Soul of thy Soul—Life of thy Life a part,— 

Content to make the happiness of Onze? 


II. 


What can I ask for thee? thou hast but known 
Of Life its fairest poetry and flowers ; 
Time hath yet lent his downiest plume alone 
To speed thy step amid the rosy hours. 
On zephyr-wings, through Hope’s enchanted bowers, 
Thy heart’s young dreams glide a perpetual crowd— 








Thy passing days are shadow’d by no cloud— 
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And all thy tears are brief as April showers! 
What shall I wish thee? could the power be mine 
For aye, to rule thy horoscope of doom ; 
Good angels should a radiant wreath entwine 
Of fadeless flowers, around thy path to bloom. 
Thy Future Life should be, fair as its glowing morn— 
And ’mid Earth’s roses thou should’st never feel a thorn. 





Scenes Beyond the Western Border. 
WRITTEN ON THE PRAIRIE. 
BY A CAPTAIN OF U. S. DRAGOONS. 


Sept. 1.—A fine rapid clear stream this! Six 
miles from Council Grove—famous as Council 
Bluffs. It is a tributary of Grand river, more 
prettily and distinctively called by its Indian name 
Ne-osho (water-white or clear; the Indians, like 
the French, give you the adjective last.) 

We will wait here in this shady grove and let 
the horses eat the luxuriant wild pea-vine until 
the wagons come up. This baggage is to an army 
what a wife and children are to a man—a sol- 
dier at least—a necessity and a comfort while a 
trouble and embarrassment. 

Oh, my books! my favorite authors, how I 
miss you! My call is to “spirits from the vasty 
deep.” Not even Shakspeare; and Walter 
Scott, what a camp library would his works 
be. Professedly an imitator of the great and 
philanthropic Edgeworth, he dated a new era, 
built up a new school, and then—ruined it: for 
he reduced authorship to a trade. Yet, who can 
but admire his enthusiasm of old age; his faith 
(and industry) which did remove a mountain— 
of debt! 

And James, his follower,—his almost rival in 
the race of usefulness and fame, he never equaled 
Ivanhoe, but has written perhaps more books, 
and never descended to the level of Castle Dan- 
gerous and some others. The author of Attila 
and Philip Augustus must rank with the first. 

Imaginary Friend. “Do you not think his Black 
Prince and the Last of the Barons may beclass- 
ed together, whether as historical or romantic ?” 

“Decidedly so, without pronouncing on their 
comparative merits; the last, though admirable, 
is too voluminous and heavy for a romance. 
Your remark might have been more just if the 
philosopher, his daughter and her plebeian lover 
had been left out, and the work better for a more 
artistic unity.” 

‘‘And D’Israeli, the younger, the sparkler! 
whose first book is his best and is immortal. I 
read an odd volume of Vivian Grey every year. 





‘And Lever!—the bright coiner—so they 
say—of other men’s ore! 

** And Cooper! the American Scott, who still 
more than his model, wrote his brain as dry asa 
broken ink stand! 

“And Willis! the Irving of ‘ periodical litera- 
ture,’ and the Poet. 

‘And thou, immortal creator of Little Nell! 
whose genius could make classical the name of 
Twist!” 

I. F’. “ He, too, founded a new school, of ‘ se- 
rial’ writers.” 

‘“‘ And it bids fair to complete the work of lit- 
erary deterioration. Oh, Dickens! the Atlantic 
was thy Rubicon; on its broad waste thou didst 
shipwreck much Fame and Honor. Wonderful 
indeed that thou shouldst, in a day, turn two 
millions of admirers, friends, into despisers! Whilst 
the arms of millions were outstretched to receive 
thee, and their eyes glistened with welcoming 
pleasure, in thy heart thou betrayedst them, and 
sold them to a publisher!” 

I. F. “A dip into a good author, old or new, is 
often a mental shower-bath; it sets one’s ideas 
in motion; is in some sort a substitute for the 
active emulation of the world!” 

“But that is essential to real progress. Some- 
thing may be learned from every one we meet; 
an ox-driver may teach us some point of phi- 
losophy.” 

I. F'. “Not mechanical philosophy, for all wag- 
oners live and die in the belief that small fore- 
wheels make a wagon run lighter!” 

“By meeting and conversing with new peo- 
ple we gain new ideas, and are set a-thinking ; 
that is the greatest benefit of travel. Itis the 
throwing the ideas and experience of a multi- 
tude into a joint stock, that makes such world’s 
wonders as London.” 

I. F. “ Allow me to say that you are to-day 
quite as interesting—as original.” 

“ Well, shall we ‘talk prairie’ alone? Shall we 
discuss whether this beautiful purple flower, the 
bulbous root of which overflows with balsam, 
would bear transplanting into a flower garden— 
a lady’s bower! No? Well give me another trial 
for something new ou my subject. Man’s im- 
provement depends upon his being gregarious or 
not; which circumstances control; in Mexico, 
Peru, &c., where kinder climates multiplied the 
Indian I attribute their great advance in civil- 
ization solely to their living in crowds, villages, 
cities. Our sparse hunter-tribes seem incapable 
of improvement; our own race, when they have 
fallen into the same circumstances, have grown 
barbarous.” 

I. F. “True enough perhaps; but New Mexico, 
to which you are wending your weary way, 
owes its name and its superiority when discovered, 
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to savage tribes to its south, which long kept 
back its Spanish colonizers; they were then 
manufacturers of cotton cloth, and in fact im- 
proved very little on the slight Spanish infusion 
to the date of this trade.” 

** (Which is of precious little advantage to any 
one else.) I willgive you a better than the usual 
answer to a stumper—‘the exception proves 
the rule.’ Their circumstances were very pecu- 
liar. Nearly isolated by wide deserts on every 
side, their arid and barren country only admitted 
the occupancy of valleys, where they must have 
congregated, and in fact, were found in villages ; 
excluded from these shelters wild animals were 
repelled from their country, and they then be- 
came, per force, herdsmen instead of hunters. 
So much for these Native Americans!” 

I. F. “*Americans.’? Can that name continue 
to distinguish the citizens of the United States? | 
It has been suggested, that even now, the name | 
of the continent may be (and should justly be) | 
changed to Columbia and that thus we may se- 
cure our appropriated title.” 

“It is impossible to give so general and per- 
vading a motion to the human mind as to change 
the name of a continent! Could vast bodies be 
easily set in motion, their momentum would soon 
overwhelm the world ?” 

I. F. * Are you reading there the book of Reg- 
ulations ?” 

‘‘Yes; they are changed and added to so often 
that it seems no one pretends to know what they 
are. Here is something on courts martial; it is 
copied from the British.” 

I. F. “Do young officers become your judges 
as well as jurors, by instinct? I believe no ex- 
amination into their qualifications is required be- 
fore they are allowed to sit in judgment?” 

** No—it is a sore spot in oursystem. Some- 
thing might be made of your idea.” 

I. F. * The Attorney General (or a Judge Ad- 
vocate General,) an Inspector General and a 
Professor of Ethics, might make a good Board?” 

** We have no Judge Advocate General; there 
is a Judge Advocate I believe, but there being 
no law for his appointment, he keeps as close as 
a mouse. I rather incline to a radical change ; 
the trial of all important cases by a kind of Cir- 
cuit Court, of few members; officers of rank 
and experience, selected and appointed to per- 
form this duty exclusively for a term of years.” 

Sept. 1.—To-day we arrived at Council Grove 
and were received with “ presented arms” by a 
company of dragoons—which makes a fourth. 
What a collection of wagons! there are hundreds, 
and nearly all have Mexican owners; look at 
their men! they show ivories as white as ne- 
groes; they are Indians, but New Mexicans as 





mules in every valley, on every hill, and hun- 
dreds of oxen too. It is unhealthy here; many 
who have stayed a week are sick, the dragoon 
company has been waiting three days, and they 
are already suffering. 

The sun set this evening with a phenomenon 
of marvellous beauty; from purple and blue 
clouds, gorgeously edged with gold, or rather ce- 
lestial fire, shot up a “glory,” a face of pencilled 
light, expanded to a great circle through the ze- 
uith, and from this same base another, in reflect- 
ed symmetry, converged to the eastern horizon! 

Council Grove is a luxuriant heavily timbered 
bottom of the Neosho, of about 160 acres, and 
there are several rather smaller in the vicinity. 
I can perceive no trace of fortifications, or other 
antiquities which some fanciful writers have dis- 
covered here, though the ground is very uneven. 
It is a charming grove, though sombre; for we 
love the contrast to the vast plain, hot and shade- 
less. 


Here we shall fairly launch into the green 
waste of the “ grand prairie.” Behind we have 
had a sparkling rivulét every few miles. 

I. F. “ Yes, far sweeter than this dark forest, 
fit haunt for Druids! There were bowers, fra- 
grant with rich wild blossoms, vocal with the 
songs of birds! Under their arching vines the eye 
enjoyed a picture where the light danced upon 
bright leaves, shaken by gentle airs and which 
the smooth green hills and distant groves com- 
pleted !” 

‘No fancy picture either! But I am not in 
that vein. How long will your “bowers,” scan- 
ty though they be, escape the Vandal axe? How 
long will the law, the parchment defence of the 
weak red man, resist the Saxon? I foresee that 
agriculture will soon make here its mark, (and 
perhaps here it may pause again.) ‘The migra- 
tory wave will extinguish the prairie fires, and 
corn fields and young forests will make these 
beautiful prairies a memory! 

Sept 3.—Diamond Spring... A true * Diamond 
of the Desert,” a Pearl of the Prairie—were 
pearls but as transparent as its cold and crystal 
waters ? 

I. F. “You were too busy yesterday at the 
Grove to ride with me and enjoy the beautiful 
scenery; there is unusual variety, even rocky 
cliffs were not wanting. I saw too much wild 
flax with its pretty blue blossoms, and sage, and 
sun-flowers twelve feet high, but with very small 
flowers.” 

“Busy! Sixteen hours of labor! I only 
chanced to notice the extraordinary repetition of 
the same strange and beautiful sunset, but not 
so beautiful as the night before: lightnings play- 





well, and speak Spanish. There are herds of 
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thunders gave portent of the stormy night we 
bad, and the slippery roads to-day.” 
I. F. “ Yes truly, and when will all those five | 


man or woman either can stand it without much 
inconvenience, but this cold September rain, is 
unpleasant when the reflection is made that it is 


ton wagons come up? I saw, that with all your) twenty miles to the first tree or bush for fuel, and 


work of organization, examining papers, writing 
last letters, &c., that a committee of Mexican 
owners waited on you.” 

“T told them that I must and would come to- 
day. Many of their men—half-starved wretch- 
es!—are ill. It was time for action, to escape 
the malaria of those bottoms which were lately 
overflowed. ‘They said they had some expecta- 
tion of meeting an escort, but that we would be 
well received, if we went to Santa Fé, which is 
more than doubtful.” 

Cotton Wood Fork, Sept. 6.—Marching this 
morning in a dense fog, about 7 o'clock, before 
the caravan.—as I thought—I soon discovered 
like spectres, the dim outline of a seemingly 
endless column of wagons which had glided 
ahead of me; nine miles it took me to get in 
front on the well-beaten road. 

The breeze now rattles merrily overhead 
through the tall cotton woods which shade my 
tent; the light clouds of the broken storm fly like 
shattered fleets before a gale; now and then are 
heard distant cheers, or unearthly yells, and vol- 
lies of whip-cracks from the Mexicans, who are 
carrying their overworked mules up the steep 
bank at the ford. 

I find Mr. Robidoux here, with a dozen light 
horse-carts; he has a trading house three hun- 
dred miles beyond Santa Fé. The snow-storm 
of the 8th of last November, fell upon him in 
this vicinity; more than a hundred horses and 
mules perished, and indeed one man; he had 
lost his only axe, or he could have cut down cot- 
ton woods for food to save his animals. 

Robidoux undertakes to give me the boun- 
daries of the buffalo grass, which extends to the 
Missouri river, and within eighty miles of the 
State boundary ; he says, “ that throughout New 
Mexico, where the buffalo do not keep it down, 
it grows a foot high; his cattle and sheep live on 
it exclusively, and keep fat in winter; and im- 
prove in size on the original breed; the mutton 
is superior in flavor to ours. 

This man prays for the annexation of New 
Mexico, as necessary to develope its mineral 
riches: he asserts, “that he knows districts where, 
for twenty miles, it is impossible to find a hand- 
ful of dirt without gold.” 


**Why in the world have you not made your 
fortune collecting it ?” 

“I sunk,” he replied with a true Frenchman's 
shrug, “ eight thousand dollar.” 


Sept. 8.—I. F. “You appear to be uncom- 
fortable 7” 


that heavily laden wagons must bear one com- 
pany; but it is the villain musquitoes that fill the 
measure of ‘discomfort ;’ you perceive they take 
refuge from the rain. within my greatcoat collar, 
and beneath the pent-house of my regulation 
visor, although it is not large enough to cover 
the end of my nose.” 

I. F. “ Perhaps they seek its atmosphere? it 
looks fiery.” 

— “True: from yesterday’s sun and high 
wind. This ‘Turkey Creek,’ which I left this 
morning, should have a truer name; it is a cold 
and rainy place, without fuel, and no turkey or 


,| other living thing did I ever see there, save a 


squad of horse-stealing Indians, which we once 
surprised there at dark, after a forced march. 
Three months ago we had nearly frozen there in 
a rain; and I observed last night, ‘ we shall not 
find it as cold here in September as June,’ when 
suddenly a north wind belied me.” 

I. F. “But this grumbling! it is worse than 
your late discussions of mules, oxen, sheep—but 
above all, buffalo grass!” 

“ Bah! onecannot sink the shop; but you must 
know that this grass is my hobby. I have at- 
tempted to introduce it atthe East. Yesterday’s 
infamous roads and this rain are worst in the 
prospect of the great detention they will cause 
to the caravan; it will prove equal, I fear, to the 
Walnut creek loss of twelve days in June; but 
now every hour counts, and is one nearer to frost 
and snow.” 

I. F. ‘You got some orders to go to Santa 
Fe and winter in the Rocky Mountains at your 
first camp; was additional clothing all you sent 
back for 1” 

“Sir, Isaw how matters would go, and the 
moment I was put in charge, some twelve days 
beforehand, I took measures to double the outfit 
which had been ordered. I knew the Southern 
Department would not furnish an escort capable 
of relieving me. So, against advice and opin- 
ions of . and protesting quartermasters and 
other small fry, I kept my steady course.” 

I. F. “But what if you had complied with 
the letter of the order; which could only have 
been expeeted, considering you had just come 
back from a long and tedious march, and with 
“worn down horses,” as even those acquainted 
with such matters thought?” 

‘*Nearly three-fourths of the horses are the 
same. But I will tell you what would have 
been the consequence—I should either have had 








“To ride in rain is common enough, anda 





to march back to Fort Leavenworth where I got 
the new order, and attempt to make a new outfit, 
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or have come on and utterly failed of means to 
accomplish the objects of the expedition. Iam 
now certain that the first alternative was impos- 
sible ; for as it was, 1 was just in time at Council 
Grove.” 

I. F. ‘Well, failing to accomplish the object 
of the escort, you would have pointed to your 
orders ?” 

“ Yes, but success is the military test, touch- 
stone, talisman! If disaster had occurred, a 
thousand judges with goosequill in hand and 
printing press at elbow,—if they had noticed, — 
would have condemned me unheard: the sol- 
diers of a Republic have a narrow path to follow, 
and answer to two tribunals—the Government 
and the people.” 

I. F. “ What are these beautiful animals ?”’ 

“* Antelopes—the first we have seen. There 
are four of them; two are this year’s fawns. 
What fidelity for brutes! They are a family. 
It is here we first saw some in June,—I dare say 
they are the same.” 

I. F. What singular tails! They look like 
bunches of cotton as big as my hat.” 

** It is two bunches or spots of white hair ad- 
joining the tail which you see. They are arare 
animal; I have never seen them in the States: 
they are the link between deer and goats.” 

I. F. “ Have you ever eaten their flesh?” 

“Often: itis much like mutton. They are 
the fleetest of prairie animals; but are so curi- 
ous, and so faithful to their young, that they are 
easily killed. An Indian brought one into our 
camp near here, in the summer, a singular look- 
ing little pet, with a spoon-shaped nose and muz- 
zle and a black tongue; its bleat was exactly 
the note of a puny trumpet, its legs of the size 
of your finger, ridiculously long; but the eyes 
were beautiful as those of the gazelle: it sucked 
sugar and water and flour; but we turned it 
loose.” 

I. F. “It is a wonder how these young ani- 
mals, not to say the old ones, escape the wolves.” 

“It puzzles me; the wolves cannot be numer- 
ous here; even as much so as near the forts and 
settlements. Poor devils! like the Indians, they 
follow the buffalo.” 

I. F. ‘ What! are they their victims? 
they attack a grown buffalo ?” 

‘Not in prosperity. 1 have observed numbers 
of the largest wolves familiarly mingled with 
buffalo, which were utterly careless of them; but 
besides accident and sickness, how many are 
killed and crippled by hunters! and when the 
wolves are famished, they attack and kill those 
unprotected by numbers: they eat also grass- 
hoppers.” 

I. F.—*What a beautiful plant with the stri- 
ped white and green flower!” 


Will 








—** Those are the leaves; the flower—look 
closer—is diminutive and of a delicate white ; it 
is a species of milkweed, and is called, I believe, 
the variegated euphorbia. But yonder is land on 
our lee bow,—as a sailor might say—(the flat, 
wet prairie is usually like the sea; a little fur- 
ther on, and it is salty.) It seems a city! those 
white sand bluffs and forests mingled ; a beauti- 
ful city with spire and dome, and cottage too! 
all white, and mingled with shade trees. How 
pleasant the first far-off view of the Arkansas! 
for there are its hills of shifting, impalpable sand. 
Those dark, green spots far in front, are a few 
trees on the Little Arkansas: a big name, in fact, 
for a branch a few feet wide and inches deep ; it 
imitates the Great, however, and is treacherous 
at bottom.” 

I. F. ‘Look at that gentleman! he has an 
ague; what a day, and what circumstances for 
a sick man!” 

“‘ Bad enough; I must force him to get into a 
wagon; it is hard to make him give up: he has 
caught the accursed disease by his four nights at 
Council Grove. And that too puts a 2nd Lieu- 
tenant in command of a squadron. I was years 
a Captain before 1 commanded one even on ex- 
ercises.” 

I. F. ‘That was pleasanter than this: and 
what is the honor here ?” 

‘** Pleasure and honor are somewhat matters of 
imagination or fashion ; but there is danger here; 
—danger of dishonor,—that is, disaster, at least.” 

I. F. “’Fore Heaven! what from? Can't 
you see the ‘ends of the earth,’ and all a plain, 
naked as barren 2” 

‘* You are a novice on the prairies, and I hope 
will remain one, as to its dangers, whilst in my 
company; but Cooper could tell you better than 
that. Why, sir, an Indian will personate a wolf, 
and spy out your weak points over a distant 
swell of the seemingly level surface. In ’29 it 
was so: and we saw nothing—marching for 
months. Few would credit that there were hu- 
man beings within a hundred miles. 'Well—one 
day four discharged men set out for home; they had 
gone abouttwelve miles when they were surround- 
ed and one slain on the spot. About that time, 
a little off our guard, the cattle were suffered to 
graze a mile from camp, when lo! 500 Indians 
ready mounted sprang forth as from the earth 
and captured most of the cattle and horses, slew 
a man, and were only beaten off by grape shotand 
our determined force. The prairie is very de- 
ceiving. Mendall tells of a chasm, 800 feet deep, 
and not very narrow, which they did not per- 
ceive in open prairie, until within a few yards.” 

I.F. remember that; it was on the unfor- 
tunate Texan expedition against Santa Fe.” 

“Yes: they might easily have captured it, as 
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there was great dissatisfaction against the gov- 
ernment, if they had only had discipline. It 
shows the difference between the bravery of 
bowie-knife broils, and that high courage which 
supports one amid a long train of difficulties and 
disasters—w hich braves the wear and tear of ad- 
verse circumstances, famine, fatigue and con- 
tinual dangers: these only inspire the veteran 
with heroism! They had one such among them. 
Armijo has confessed that he could have suc- 
ceeded well-backed by a hundred men; or, as 
Robidoux said the other day, ‘if they had fired 
three guns.’ ”’ 

Sept. 9.—All day it has rained. We have 
been lying still, trying to keep dry and warm, on 
the bank of the Little Arkansas. There are a 
few green trees aud bushes, but little fuel. Worst 
of all is the case of the poor horses—they are 
starving and freezing before our eyes, for the 
grass is very coarse and poor; they have shrunk 
very sensibly in 24 hours. 

Fiercer and colder rages the storm; faster 
pours the pitiless rain: it does us more injury 
than a foreed march of sixty miles ;—and the 
traders! where are they? What obstacles are 
in their way! What a great detention there 
must be! 

Late at Night.—The cold north wind, laden 
with ceaseless rain moans dismally through the 
dank cotton woods: dark, deep beneath, through 
its slimy banks creeps the sullen stream; the 
earth, our bed, is soaked; the tall, rank grass 
seems to wail to the watery blasts. “T'was here 
that a ery to God, wrested by human fiends from 


a brother man, fell unanswered,—echoless on} 


the desert air. It was here, in this solemn wil- 
derness, where man, it would seem, of necessity 
must sympathize with his fellow,—that human 
beings, eight or ten, fell upon a friendless one, 
and for vile pelf slew him! Here without a 
tear, a word, a look of human sympathy, was 
poor Charvis deliberately murdered. The fam- 
ished howling wolves do not tear their kind! 
Al! it was enough to freeze into palpable shape 
the ministering spirits of the air. Oh! methinks 
I hear his spirit moaning in the midnight storm. 
Yes, moaning for his kind. One tear of sym- 
pathy! there, you have it!—may your spirit 
rest. 

Oh! how much better to die thus, than that 
there should enter into the soul, the hell which 
must accompany the conception of such a deed! 

Sept. 11.—If “ time waits for no man,” Heaven 
knows what this chronic rain stays for. We wait 
on it; but if anathema or any kind of curses, 
sacred or profane, could avail, it had inevitably 
gone to—the driest place we read of. 

A squadron of dragoons came last evening 


lieve us; but they are broken down and on the 
back track. Having pretty thoroughly exhaust- 
ed the prairie plumb crop, and the buffalo being 
washed away to far hill-tops—they were now 
prone to the land of pork and beans. 

What with inspections, re-organizations, wri- 
ting reports, &c., | have worked sixteen hours 
to-day ; and it is the least in the world singular 
that I should be now writing for my own amuse- 
ment; for any other’s, quite absurd! There 
must be something dry about it for recommen- 
dation. Oh! expressive and honest Saxon mo- 
nosyllable !—dry !—thy very sound is pleasing— 
the idea rapturous! Only think, though it be 
extravagant, at this hour of inevitable repose, of 
a dry blanket! think too of dry wine! 

Sept. 12.—Even until this morning did the 
cold rainy weather hold out. Now, it is glori- 
ously clear, and the wind settled at the north- 
west. The Falstaff company have gone, ex- 
cept a platoon I have retained ; and after a gen- 
eral forced contribution one of them lacks a wool 
jacket. 

This is the fifth day that the caravan has been 
coming 43 miles, and I know not where they are, 
but have sent to see. 

I set all hands to drilling this morning, and took 
an invigorating gallop along the bluff tops of the 
| Little Arkansas; beautifully fresh and green 
looked the groves and trees on its banks. But 
ah, the killing frost must soon come; and then, 
where shall we be? 


Strange, indeed, that of ten young officers, not 
‘one brought a Don Juan into the wilderness. Is 
‘it possible that already the torrent of steam lit- 
erature has cast Byron into the drift? How 
many verses of the sublime, of the beautiful,— 
‘of love, of hate, of joy and grief, of pathos and 
| most comic bathos, does that name bring crowd- 
ing on my memory. 

How wonderful is the contrast of true great- 
‘ness and even sublime genius. Washington stood 
‘among mankind as the Apollo among statues. 
No other man has exhibited his perfect propor- 
‘tion, his sublime symmetry of character, of pub- 
lic and private virtues, of mind, manner and per- 
‘son. (Too perfect, I imagine, for the sympathy 
of human love.) 

Sept. 14.—Owl Creek. A bright noonday, a 
fresh breeze rattling among the shining green 
leaves overhead, belie the ill-omened name. 

* * * . 








| 





On this occasion, as De Retz says, I made the 
following observation: When we should expect 
‘the exercise of judgment, we generally find a dis- 
lows of feelings and motives. 


Having built for them a causeway, the traders 


from the South; according to their order, to al have managed to bring up to the Little Arkan- 
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sas about one-fourth of their wagons: 43 miles 
in six days! A wintry prospect. 

I. F. You have neglected me since your 
new friends have come.” 

* Excuse me; they have helped much; two 
came at Council Grove. and two more the other 
day; and men with heads. But, in truth, this 
inactivity stagnates my faculties; and you for- 
get I have still newspaperstoread. Iam bring- 
ing up, as from daily mails, the daily news of 
some two weeks which I had not time to read at 
the Fort. I have them snug in layers—strata— 
as to date and character too. What astudy—if 
one stopped to study—a detailed history of the 
world for a fortnight! One hour I read the Na- 
tional Intelligencer, full of sanguine Whiggery— 
grave, dignified, with an occasional streak of 
cream in an ocean of milk and water. In the 
next, I am attentively perusing the abusive, yet 
vigorous, the self-important Globe, which has got 
a way of late of frequently stumbling upon truths. 
Again, 1 am absorbed in the able and interesting 
columns of the New York American; but there 
is a certain obliquity about the paper I do not 
like. Sometimes I am amused at the Herald ; 
that strange compound of originality and enter- 
prise, meekness and strength, and egotism so ex- 
cessive as to reach within one step of the sub- 
lime! I read, too, occasionally, a St. Louis Re- 
publican, which ranks high from age and com- 
mercial support; it resembles the Intelligencer, 
substituting a little abuse for a little ability. You 
see, sir, 1 read both sides and neutrals, and prom- 
ise to become a knowing politician—for the Prai- 
rie!” 

I. F. “Admirable!—in one quality—their 
fondness for the sound of their own voice.” 

“Frank as a bear hunter! Let us change 
then the subject.” 

I.F. “No. I tried to get in a word, some time 
ago. Do you call severe cavalry exercises twice 
a day, and an almost daily change of camp, in- 
activity ? are-organization of your command too! 
I fear it is slothful inactivity of mind which has 
made you neglect me in the leisure I admit you 
have had.” 

“It may be so; but it is a tempting recreation 
to recline against the shady side of one's tent, to 
smoke aud watch the curling cloud ascend with 
fantastic grace, until lost in the blue ether—to 
dream dreams too transparent and airy, or too 
selfish for other’s uses.” 

I. F. “Bah! Bettercontinue your catalogue 
raisonnée of newspapers. What immense sheet 
is that?” 

“The Weekly Louisville Journal; an excel- 
lent farmer’s paper. Prentice has a character- 
istic quality which now needs a name—better 
than repartee writer. But, heaven and earth! 





he is the best abuser too of his time—an exotic 
in a genial soil.” 

I. F. “I like a man hearty in every thing ; 
and he seems a favorite of yours—though hard 
to please.” 

‘Bad luck to him! I don’t know why he 
should be; he lost for me my last copy of a po- 
litical pamphlet I wrote when I was a lad.” 

I. F. “Whenalad! What was it?” 

‘* Oh, some Utopian scheme for curing the dis- 
honesty and rancour of national politics; but 
masses cannot reason, though they may grow 
corrupt. The idea, I remember, was for each 
party to elect three: no, it was to elect three 
persons to draw lots for the Presidency ; but the 
most interesting particulars I now remember are, 
that it cost me half a month’s pay.” 

I. F. “ And not even thanks in return.” 

‘‘] read the other day in the Journal, a very 
pretty account of a ramble or voyage to the Falls 
of St. Anthony. I even remember an idea, or 
sentence—‘a new and virgin moon was just hung 
out like a coronet of pearl on the brow of even- 
ing.’ ” 

I. F. “ Beautiful!” 

* We frequently meet with a gem amid news- 
paper rubbish. It sends a modest ray to trem- 
ble a moment in a troubled atmosphere, and then 
vanish forever.” 


I.F. “May not the figure apply also to books? 
I read one a long time ago called the Vestal, 
which pleased me very much; but never have I 
seen it since, or heard it spoken of. An author 
of renown writes on the same subject—borrows 
largely, for what the world knows—and produ- 
ces ‘The Last Days of Pompeii,” which the 
world is fully prepared to laud in advance !” 

Here is another newspaper gem: N. P. W’s 
letter about Glenmary.” 


I. F. ‘Yes: by-the-by, he has imparted of 
late a spicy flavor to the National Intelligencer, 
which must have increased its readers, if not 
subscribers.” 

‘‘ Willis has an inexhaustible fund of novelty 
and originality in him; he is asparkling and pol- 
ished writer—but often of nonsense.” 

I. F. “*The Adventures of a Younger Son,’ 
by Trelawny, is another instance ; a book which 
I have read twice with delight; but it is out of 
print ; I know no one who has read it.” 

“Excuse me, but J have,—and laughed till 
my sides ached. What a keen sense of the ri- 
diculous. An original work altogether.” 

I.F. ‘And how superior to the sentimental 


tribe of heroines, is the Arab bride: and Van 
Scalpvelt is a jewel.” 

“Yes, the eccentric and inhuman martyr of 
science; he is food for much laughter.” 
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I. F. ‘*De Witt and the nameless hero, are 
every inch sailors and soldiers too.” 

“Do you remember the Malay chief and his 
red horse ?” 

I. F. “Remember them! It is a splendid 
picture of glorious bravery—of heroic action!” 

‘And now, sir, your eloquence must not de- 
tain me from ‘drill... There are a half-dozen 
fine young fellows here who have not had even 
so good an opportunity as this to put in practice 
their theoretical knowledge.” 

Sept 17.—We have had some luck in incidents 
on this desert; or, the * trace” is growing a fre- 
quented highway. The day before yesterday 
eight horsemen approached the camp from the 
west. I thought they were Indians, or possibly 
part of a Mexican escort. Before they were re- 
cognized, another column of horse, apparently, 
rapidly approached. I was much urged to pre- 
pare “to horse!’ was just breathing into the 
trumpets, when, catching sight of wagon tops, I 
prevented the “alarm.” They were the spring 
caravan on their return; and a drove of mules 
were the column of horse. They bring the first 
certain news of their having reached Santa Fé 
in safety. They returned by Beat's fort, and 
so can give us but little information of the dan- 
gerous part of the direct route which the present 
caravan isto follow. They had unexpected suc- 
cess in disposing of their goods, the Governor of 
Chihuahua having brought to Santa Fé a thou- 
sand troops in consequence of the alarm of the 
Texans in June. No escort to relieve me had 
been heard of; and so my going on seems set- 
tled. They departed yesterday morning, as I 
marched hitherward; and one of them will offer 
five wagons for return frieght, which would re- 
lieve some of the over-laden wagons in the rear. 

Soon after leaving Cow Creek we saw buffalo; 
and on our approach to Walnut Creek—where 
the camp now is—they were. as usual, numer- 
ous. One was chased and killed by an officer. 
Very sweet, after a nine hours ride. was the meat: 
it is certainly superior to beef. 

Last night, for the first time, was warm; and 
I bathed in the stream which is four or five feet 
deep. This morning the wind came rushing 
down from the north as the sun rose, and in- 
stantly it was quite cold. 

A careless, poor fellow of the guard, just be- 
fore I marched from Cow Creek shot himself: 
his carbine chamber was sprung, and thus it was 
discharged as from a pocket pistol: the ball was 
deeply buried in the shoulder, and, it is feared, 
has injured the joint. 

I have been reading an article from the Lon- 
don Literary Gazette, excusing Americans for 
using the expressions, ‘a tall time,” “a loud 


among the English and French of somewhat 
similar misuses of words, as a long man, for a 
tall man, &c. The English it would seem, can- 
not understand us. (Dickens had no disposition 
to do so, or report us correctly.) It is very pro- 
bable he heard many such expressions, but he 
criticises with ill-natured seriousness a mere fan- 
ciful exuberance of spirits, or slang affectations 
intended as small wit to amuse. An Englishman 
judges the well-fed, careless, jolly, poor American 
by the standard of his over-worked ‘“ operative,” 
for whom to be alive to small fun of this sort, in 
sober moments, would be almost a miracle in- 
deed: there is very little joke, I imagine, in his 
composition. 

Sept. 18.—Arkansas River.—I. F. “Ah, why 
so dull? For a good half hour you have sat in 
your tent under the cotton-wood, with book at 
your knee and pen at hand, ready to take down 
in short hand a conversation, yet have not had 
life enough to bid me welcome.” 

‘True, most welcome friend! true all—I am 
as dull as the leaden wheels of the motionless 
caravan. What on earth is there here to excite 
an emotion, or even a solitary idea? A vast ex- 
panse of prairie bottom with clouds of mosqui- 
toes; there is a river close by, but it cannot be 
seen for tall grass; these half dozen trees would 
not, to a stranger, mark its vicinity. The day 
is warm, not a creature, not even a solitary buf- 
falo dots the flat surface of the earth. I waited 
five days, and in five more, marched but forty- 
five miles, and still the traders will not come up; 
the clouds and north-east wind this morning 
threw me into despair. Another rain and they 
peradventure would never cross this soft bottom.” 

I. F. “Pshaw! Cheer up! You will soon 
have new scenes; perhaps will be able to give a 
picture of the much talked of Santa Fe.” 

‘** That is the sore point; if I had got my pre- 
sent roving commission in my spring campaign, 
what a pleasant, easy matter to have gone there 
and returned; but now if I go I shall stay until 
it sickens us to the heart of its barbarous death 
of all mental and creature comforts: for five or 
six months would some of us think of little but 
home! No! I shall accomplish all the public ob- 
jects of my mission and return by some hard- 
worked expedient. 

I.F. “ Butstill you.willsee the Rocky Moun- 
tains.” 

‘Ata respectful distance Pike’s Peak per- 
haps. I had aterrible disappointment yesterday ! 
My daily allowance from the strata of newspa- 
pers, turned out I thought a prize, a number of 
Chuzzlewit; with the accustomed anticipations 
of pleasure or amusement from his writings, I 
lay down to read it. Martin had just arrived in 





smell,” as stated by Dickens; it gives instances 
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tionized ; on the dull prairie I could have relished 
novelty or wit at the expense of my very friends; 
any mortal poison if it were tart, but lo, it was 
dull and disgusting ; I could searce wade through 
it; as the essay of a nameless author it could 


- never have paid the printing; it has proved the 


very Muzzlewit to Dickens.” 

I. F. “Talk cf dullness! and you are half 
asleep, and have just made a pun that is mali- 
cious premeditated dullness.” 

“You remind me of an excuse once made for 
shabbiness, that a patch was deliberate premed- 
itated poverty; ha! am I awake? But I plead 
guilty; to what can I attribute so extraordinary 
a circumstance? perhaps it is extreme fatigue, 
from an attempt to chew the coating of the hump 
rib of a late bull; or mure likely it results from 
having read through a Philadelphia weekly.” 

“Farewell! We shall see the Pawnee rock 
to-morrow, and perhaps have a cow chase!” 

Sept. 21. *Coon Creek. Phebus! what a 
name. There is a tribe of them: long, crooked, 
shallow beds, with a string of pools in each, and 
if it be a dry time they are rendered undrinka- 
ble by the buffalo; this is the ‘same eoon’ where 
there was no grass in the summer; but now itis 
better; it is buffalo grass, and has taken its sec- 
ond growth sinee the fall of the gram im July, 
and the late rains. 

I. F. “Ah, please describe no more this bar- 
ren region with a solitary animal and vegetable 
production—buffalo and bouffalo-grass—‘ prairie 
dogs and grasshoppers.’ Pray do not interrupt 
me. You described it more than sufficiently 
in your Jast journal. You dismissed me abrupt- 
ly three days ago?” 

“In the accursed camp of swamps; it made 
us all sick, and next day in a mile—of the best 
road we have had—three wagons broke down; 
singular that? One was repaired and sent home 
empty; so I had letters to write. Yesterday at 
the Pawnee Fork.” 

I. F. “You forget the Pawnee rock?” 

“ True—it is a natural monument inscribed 
with the names of all the fools that pass this 
way.” 

I. F. “But its name?” 

— Came from a siege there, omce upon a 
time, of a small party of Pawnees by the Ca- 
manche hordes; the rocky mound was impreg- 
nable; but alas for valor! they were parched 
with thirst; and the shining river glided in their 
sight through green meadows! They drank their 
horses blood and vowed to the Wah-con-deh 
that their fates should be one. Death before 
slavery! Finally, in a desperate effort to cut their 
way to Liberty, they all met heroic death; ush- 
ering their spirits with defiant shouts to the very 
threshold of the happy Hunting Grounds! The 





Camanches, after their melancholy success, were 
full of admiration, and erected on the summit a 
small pyramid which we see to this day.” 

I. F. “Pure fiction !” 

“Inspired by a supper of two pounds of the 
fattest cow that ever—” 

I. F. **Worthy of its source. 

“Do you really think this meat better than 
fat beef?” 

“As superior as a young grouse to a long 
legged chicken; and I might as well say infi- 
nitely at once.” 

I. F. * Whatis that! it seems an echo to your 
Elysian shouts.” 

‘Ha! another; something is wrong out there ! 
By heaven those buffalo will be on us! and the 
squadrons are just unsaddled :—here they come! 
shout! fire your guns or our horses are gone! 
They stop on that swell—they turn to the right. 
Here they come right on! A general shout and 
discharge of some arms—again they pause. One 
shake from that veteran’s shaggy front and they 
will dash over us:—a new movement, see! to 
the right and left; that bull has lost the lead ;— 
how they roll at us their fierce eye-balls as they 
pass—the very earth trembles. The borses are 
frantic—the men ean searcely hold them! But 
we have escaped !” 

I. F. “'That’s right! pepper them well; a lucky 
shot! that fat fellow will pay us for our fright. 
I assure you I did not breathe!” 

“They eaught us at the weakest moment ; 
though the videttes should have been out. What 
a tremendous momentum! We are fortunate. I 
have repeatedly seen a single bull charge through 
men, horses and wagons. 

I. F. “Is not this near the seene of your won- 
derful bull-fight in June ?” 

“Yes; afew miles back; wonderful it was to 
think that a bull after being wounded and stunned 
by a twelve pound shell, should rush upon a 
great column of horses, and beedless of a hun- 
dred shots and twenty wounds, with a bull-dog 
to his lip, should toss a horse and rider like a 
feather! They all fell of a heap! before the dust 
cleared up the man who had hung a moment to 
a horse by his waistband, crawled out safe—the 
herse got a ball through his neck while in the 
air, and two great rents in his flank.” 

I. F. And then ran off! it was time. “ But you 
have told me this before.’’ 

** Well, good night!” 





Sheridan was remarkable for reproducing his epigrams. 
The famous remark he once made of an antagonist in de- 
bate, that “ the gentleman drew upon his imagination for 
his facts and his memory for his wit,” was brought out by 
him in another form in speaking of a wine-merchant who 
had turned musical composer—that “ the fellow composed 
his wine and imported his music.” 





The Moon.—From our Paris Correspondent. 
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THE MOON. 


BY D. P. BARHYDT. 


Silvered shreds of clouds hang round her, 
Deep and dark ones round her too ; 
Like a head enwreathed with lilies, 
Like the hair of darkest hue. 
Underneath, two rosy-tinted, 
Blush-like cheeks Aurora dyes ; 
And the lustrous brow is orbéd 
As a cloud before her flies. 


Loving, praising, ever bolder 
We will still adore thee, Moon: 
Symbol of a worship older 
Than the birth of magic rune. 
Type of beauty, type of fairness, 
Type of purity divine, 
Round the lore of Mage and Merlin 
Doth thy radiant beauty shine. 


Worldly wisdom scorns thy teaching, 
Darker ages hide its light ; 
Mortal loves and hates are buried, 
Still thou shinest calm and bright. 
Dream of bard and hope of maiden, 
Aye embalming all that’s pure, 
Ever hast thou been love-laden, 
Ever trusty keeper sure. 


Science calls thy light reflection; 
Love and Poesy assent. 

By the sun of true affection 
All thy radiance is lent. 

While the face of God is beaming 
With the light of truth and love, 

For the hopeful thou art seeming 
Like a promise from Above. 


All abroad thy beauty’s beaming : 
All the clouds have passed away, 

And the lovely Night is dreaming 
Of a gorgeous Sovereign Day. 

If they ask me why I love thee, 
Ever praying, ever praise, 

I will question Philomela 
Why she nightly trills her lays. 





FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT, 


Paris, July, 1851. 


Application of French Laws on the Press.—T he 
French Republic vs. Le Messager de I’ Assem- 
blée.—The French Republic vs. L’ Evénement.— 
Victor Hugo on Capital punishment. 


About three weeks ago, on the morning of the 
10th of June, unusual animation pervaded that 
portion of Paris which is distinguished from other 
quarters of the capital by the particular desig- 
nation of la Cité. From bothsides of the river 
unwonted numbers of both sexes, and of all eon- 
ditions of society were observed passing the bridg- 
es leading to the island, and directing their steps 
to a certain point upon which the interest of all 


seemed to centre. 


That point was the former 
residence, during four hundred years, of the first 


Kings of the Capetian race. But royal person- 
ages have long since abandoned la Cité. The 
Louvre, the Tuileries, Fontainebleau, and St. 
Cloud and Versailles have been built, and by a . 
singular coincidence, which is not without its les- 
son to the reflecting mind and the moralist, the 
ancient palace of the despotic Kings of France 
has become the palace of a power which, in 
modern societies, is sovereign alike over kings 
and people—Law. It is now the Palais de Jus- 
tice, or in our republican phrase, the Courthouse. 

But why was it that on the morning of the 
10th ult, such numbers at so early an hour were 
seen wending their way to the Palais de Justice ? 
Why was it that long before public legal pro- 
ceedings were to commence, all the passages 
leading to the hall in which the Court of Assizes 
of the Seine holds its sittings, were thronged 
with a crowd in which the silk of the fashiona- 
ble lady of the Chausée d’Antin rustled famil- 
iarly against the calico of the humbler denizen 
of latin quarter, in which broadcloth and the 
blouse were mingled in such intimate and indis- 
crimioate confusion as to for a moment suggest 
the idea that “ equality” and “ fraternity” were 
something more than a mere name in France? 
Why, this was the day assigned for the trial of 
two interesting prosecutions under the late law 
against the press; and in one of the cases, a son 
of Victor Hugo was defendant : and it was gen- 
erally known that Victor Hugo himself, the illus- 
trious democrat and socialist, ex-peer of France, 
the most distinguished literary man, and one of 
the most distinguished orators of hisday in France 
had asked and obtained permission to appear at 
the bar, and make an argument in defence of his 
son. 

The moment that doors were opened, a uni- 
versal rush and scramble for seats took place, 
which you can best form an idea of by recalling 
the scenes which travellers are fond of describing 
as occurring in American hotels at the opening 
of the doors of the dining-room. For ten min- 
utes utter confusion prevailed, during which, in 
the desperate struggle for a place to sit or stand, 
ladies forgot their reserve, gowned lawyers their 
dignity, and all Frenchmen their politeness. At 
last a calm succeeded, every one being satisfied 
that no better place was to be gotten than that 
which he aetually occupied. But the President 
from his bench casting his eyes over the motley 
assembly, saw that upon this occasion the battle 
had been too exclusively to the strong, and that 
there remained many ladies amid the crowd 
without seats. He immediately made in their 
behalf an appeal to the members of the bar, 





many of whom had succeeded in gaining their 
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accustomed seats, and were comfortably dispo- 
sing themselves to hear and criticise their illus- 
trious ex tempore brother. It was with evident 
reluctance that they yielded to the suggestion of 
the President and resigned their seats to the la- 
dies who were standing. The court was then 
ready for business. 

The first case was not the most interesting 
one. It was that against the Messager de l’ As- 
semblée, an indictment for the publication, with 
bad faith, of an item of false intelligence, of a 
character to trouble the public peace. I shall 
occupy but little space with this trial. It pos- 
sesses a political interest here, and was accom- 
panied with incidents, that have made it since 
more frequent matter of comment than the case 
which immediately succeeded it upon the docket: 
but a long report of it would ill suit the columns 
of the “Messenger.” A short notice, however, 
and a translation of the article which was the 
ground of the prosecution, may well find place 
in your pages from purely literary considerations, 
They will show in connection with the case which 
follows, the extent to which, in this country, 
which pretends to possess, and to be worthy of 


possessing republican institutions, the press, that 


inestimable guard and guide of the liberties of 
the citizen, is trammelled and oppressed in spite 
of the clearest constitutional guaranty. 

Le Messager de I’ Assemblée is an organ of the 
exclusive Orleanists. It hasrecently been placed 
under the political direction of M. Thiers. Tho- 
roughly reactionist and anti-republican, it advo- 
cates the.return to constitutional monarchy under 
the count of Paris and a regency. It eschews 
with equal bitterness the imperialist pretensions 
of M. Bonaparte and the divine right legitimacy 
of Henry V., to the support of which M. Guizot 
and a few followers have gone over with appa- 
rent sincerity. ‘The manager of the journal and 
M. Forcade, one of the editors, were prosecuted 
for the following article which was published in 
the Messager on the 14th of May last. 


“ An Ornper or THE MinistTER oF War.—We 
receive from a sure source a piece of information 
which will produce a lively sensation unless min- 
isterial explanations shall promptly appear in 
extenuation of its gravity. 

“The fourteen regiments of the first military 
division which do not make part of the garrison 
of Paris, have just received orders to hold them- 
selves in readiness to march upon the capital. 
This order, we are assured, has been given to 
the colonels confidentially and directly by the 
Minister of War, who indicated at the same time 
the route of each regiment and particular instruc- 
tions to be observed by the troops on the day 
when orders to march should be issued. 





** What does this mysterious order mean? With 
what intention, from what motive, is the govern- 
ment preparing this concentration of troops? 

“ The fear of an insurrection cannot now bea 
serious motive. Government knows that the 
present state of the public mind, and the noto- 
rious intentions of parties, render insurrection im- 
possible. 

“The 4th of May, which, in anticipation had 
excited such lively alarms, conclusively showed 
that the reds do not at the present moment think 
of reconstructing the barricades. What then 
are the interests which the confidential orders of 
the Minister of War would protect, and what 
the interesis they may menace ? 

“It is true, the frenetic Decembrists loudly say 
that it is high time to make a finish of it: they 
announce that the solution will not be long waited 
for now; and that all will be over by the 15th of 
June. We reject the idea that the Minister of 
War can consent to become the instrument for 
the execution of these absurd and unworthy pro- 
jects which after all would conduct to a result 
different from the one which isannounced. But 
unless the Minister of War is willing that the 
public should place an evil construction upon the 
orders he has given, it is his duty to explain 
them.” 


It is usual in France for judges to examine the 
defendants in open court. Upon this occasion 
the following conversation took place between 
the President of the Court and M. Forcade, the 
editor defendant over whose name the above ar- 
ticle appeared. 

The President.—“ Are you the author of the 
article incriminated ?” 

M. Forcade.—* Yes sir.” 

The President.—“* When you were declaring 
in that article that you had your intelligence from 
a sure source, did itreally appear to you to eman- 
ate from such a source ?” 

M .Forcade.—* Yes : and it still appears to me 
to have done so.” 

The President.—‘* What was that source ?” 

M. Forcade.—* The nature of the note itself 
indicates the source. The intelligence could not 
have been communicated to me but by superior 
officers.” 

The President.—“ Might it be some one of the 
colonels to whom you allude in your article ?” 

M. Forcade.—“ 1 will not designate any one 
by name. I have not at present any explana- 
tious to give upon this point. I received the in- 
formation from men in whom I have every con- 
fidence, and upon whose word I would not hes- 
itate to pledge my word of honor. But I wish 
to hear what is to be said in behalf of the State. 





I do not yet thoroughly understand the prosecu- 
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tion. I will see as the trial proceeds if I think 
it expedient to enter more fully into particulars.” 

The Attorney General then proceeded with 
his argument in behalf of the State. The de- 
fendant’s counsel replied at length. The defen- 





dant refused to make any further revelations in 
relation to the source of his information; and 
the jury after a short deliberation brought in a 
verdict of guilty with extenuating circumstances. 
The defendant was sentenced to three mopths 
imprisonment and 500 franes ($100) fine. 


ty-five years of age, and his brother, F. Victor 
Hugo, a youth of twenty-one. The two other 
principal editors of the Evénement, are Pau! Meu- 
rice, (brother of the noted jeweller, Froment 
Meurice,) whose debuts in literature, prior to his 


becoming journalist, were of a highly flattering 
'character, and Auguste Vacquerie, the most de- 


voted of all Hugo-worshippers, and who is him- 
self not without some literary pretensions. His 


‘brother married a daughter of V. Hugo. M. 


Erdan, is a very young man, manager of the 


The case of the Evénement was then called. | journal, and co-defendant with Charles Hugo in 


MM. Victor Hugo and Cremieux, the latter an| 


advocate of the bar of Paris and ex-member of 
the Provisional Government of 1848, appeared 
and took their seats upon the bench of the de- 
fence. M. Hugo appeared as counsel for his 
son, Charles Hugo, and M. Cremieux for M. 
Erdan, manager of the journal, who was prose- 
cuted as the principal offender. 

L’ Evénement is one of the most, perhaps the 





the present indictment. 

The origin of the present prosecution is as 
follows : 

During the second week in May an atrocious 
malefactor, in one of the distant departments, a 
man who had committed several murders of the 
most aggravated character, whose desperate law- 
lessness had for many months before his arrest 
kept the whole department in which he lived in 


most ultra of the democratic journals of Paris mortal terror, was conducted from his prison to 


that have been able to struggle on against the 
very severe, unrepublican and unconstitutional | 
legislation of the day against the press. It is. 
the most amusing and the most daring of the. 
evening journals; and has a more extensive cir- 


Hugo. He is for this journal what M. Thiers is 


the public square of the town for execution by 
the guillotine. An immense crowd had assem- 
bled and was surrounding the fatal instrument 
in anxious expectation of the terrible scene. Ar- 


‘rived at the spot the sight of the gleaming knife 
culation than any of them. Itis published under | 
the inspiration and political guidance of Victor 


and its ghastly appendages inspired the misera- 
ble wretch with such aterror of death that he 
refused to mount the scaffold. Thechief execu- 


for the Messager, though neither of these gen- ‘tioner and his three assistants laid hold of him 


tlemen ever write in these papers over theirown 


the legitimist journal, the Union. and Guizot to 
the Assemblée Nationale, (fusionist,) and Lamar- | 
tine to the Pays, (republican.) The last named 
gentleman alone condescends sometimes to come 


down from the lofty regions of his political sta- | 
tion and break a lance with his adversaries as a. 


simple journalist in defence of the republic. He 
occupies several times a week, with his premiers- 
Paris the first two or three columns of his jour- 


nal, Le Pays. Well, the Evénement, which I 


had like to have forgotten, is said to be owned | 
by Girardin of the Presse and Victor Hugo. Cer- 
tain is it that Girardin has always evinced a/| 
most paternal anxiety whenever the youthful in- | 


discretion and intemperance of the Evénement 


have involved it, (as they often do,) in difficul- 
ties with the police. He was present at the trial 


of which we are speaking on the J0th and 11th. 


ultimo, and followed the various phases of the 
case with an interest evidently distinguishable 
from that of a mere curious spectator. And cer- 
tain it is too that besides the pecuniary interest 
which he may have staked in the journal, M. 
Victor Hugo has two sons active members of its 
editorial corps, Charles, the defendant in this 
prosecution, a very promising young writer twen- 


with the intention of forcing him up the some 
names. Berryer occupies the same relation to. 


half dozen rude steps which led to the fatal plat- 
form, above which the kuife was suspended. 

| With desperate energy the criminal struggled in 
their grasp. He howled in agony, and called 
loudly upon his acquaintances, among the spec- 
tators, to come to his assistance. ‘Je ne mour- 
rai pas! a moi mes amis! ad moi!” (I will not 
die! Help! my friends, help!) Forced to the bot- 
tom of the steps the wretched being wound his 
legs about them, and his four executioners, with 
ot ; ; 

all their efforts, found it impossible to tear him 
from them. No one came to his aid from among 
the crowd: nor would any one advance either 
to lend their assistance to the servants of the 
| law. They stood by motionless but horror struck 
witnesses of the terrible scene. After an hour's 
| constant and unavailing effort, the culprit, bloody 
‘and his garments torn to tatters, but still 
‘strong and invincible with the energy of des- 
pair, the executioners exhausted and convinced 
of the utter futility of further strife—the attempt 
to consummate the execution was actually 
abandoned and the victim was conducted back 
to his prison. This was early in the morning. 
At a late hour in the evening of the same day, 
the same parties again made their appearance 
upon the public square at the foot of the guillo- 
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tine which had been left standing, and which 


terrible! An execution, whether well or ill-per- 


was now surrounded by even a denser multitude | formed, is never a spectacle in which society 


than in the morning. ‘This time the sufferer had 
been bound hand and foot before leaving his 
prison. Resistance was impossible. He was 
borne in the arms of men to the platform, at- 
tached without struggle to the fatal plank, and 
in a moment more the falling knife severed head 
from body. Human justice was satisfied. 

It was upon the occasion of this terrible and 
shocking execution that Charles Hugo wrote and 
published in the Evénement of the 16 May the 
following article which immediately provoked 
the seizure of the journal and the destruction of all 
the numbers upon which the police could lay their 
hands, and finally became the ground of the pre- 
sent prosecution. 


‘““THE EXECUTION OF MONTCHARMONT. 


“ Four days ago, upon the public square of a 
city of France, in the face of the sun and of civ- 
ilization, the law, that is to say the divine and 
holy force of society, laid hold of a miserable 
man who was struggling and yelling in despera- 
tion, seized him by the neck, by the arms, by the 
legs, dragging him by the hair, and tearing the 
flesh from his body in an attempt to force him 


upon a scaffold. four days ago, in presence of | 


a whole population smitten with consternation 
and profoundly excited during one entire hour, 
was the law engaged in personal struggle with 
crime. What had this man done to society? He 


had slain his fellow. What was society doing | 


to this man? She was making a martyr of bim. 

“Partisans of the penalty of death what was your 
object in conducting to the guillotine this miser- 
able assassin? Ostensibly it was to exhibit to 
all eyes human justice in its force and in its 
majesty, to quicken in the minds of the masses 
the sentiment of right, by causing them to be 
present at the chastisement of a guilty wretch, it 
was to perform a solemn, imposing, terrible act. 

“What have you done? You have committed 


a violent, horrible, deplorable act. Instead of | 


enlisting upon the side of the law the multitude 
who were looking ou, you have almost forced 
them to take the side of the sufferer! ‘That man 
who was filling them with horror before, you 


presents itself in a lovely aspect. No matter 
whose the hand that commits it, homicide is never 
amoral lesson. However upright and consci- 
entious may be your tribunals and your judges, 
it is never by slaying that you will prove to men 
that they must not kill. ‘The lex talionis has been 
condemned by modern civilization. To practice 
it still is to retrograde, it is to wrest from soci- 
ety, from justice, from the judicial magistrate a 
portion of the consideration which they ought to 
inspite. Every time that you accomplish a pub- 
lic execution, you cause law to descend in the 
public respect, by just so many steps asyyou make 
it mount to the scaffold. 

“If you will in spite of every thing maintain 
your barbarous penalty of death, do as they do in 
America, don’t let yourself be seen, hide your- 
self! Invite not every eye, all France, the whole 
press to see you, and all souls to judge you, 
when you are performing such things as these, 
when your butchers themselves so ill do their duty 
and your guillotines are as badly made as your 
laws ! 

“As for ourselves we feel sad and profoundly 





grieved: alarmed even for those so dear and sa- 
cred interests upon which the public peace re- 
|poses. We protest and we will ever protest 
‘against these spectacles which belong to another 
age—spectacles in which society, forgetful of the 
gospel, drags a wretched human being to a horri- 
ble punishment, holding up to him, on the way, an 
image of the Christ whose teaching she is at 
the very moment treating with contempt. 
Cuarves Hueco.” 





M. Erdan, manager of the Evénement, is charg- 
ed with * having committed the offence of an at- 
|tack upon the respect due to the laws” by in- 
'serting in his journal the above article. Charles 
Hugo is charged, as author of the article, with 
being Erdan’s accomplice in the offeuce by hav- 
ing furnished him with the means of its com- 
mission. 

The president of the court addressed to the 
| defendents the usual questions prescribed by the 
code of criminal instruction, asking of each his 





have converted into au object of pity. Two of name, age, profession, residence and place of 


you, four of you, and finally we don’t know how 
many, set regularly to work to kill that man who 
would vot let himself be killed. ‘The first butcher 
failed. You caused a second one to come up: 
and at last, after half a day’s labor and efforts, 
you succeeded in despatching him, and then you 
wiped the blood from your kuife aud the sweat 
from your foreheads! 

‘No, you have not been imposing! No, you 
have not been solemn! No, you have not been 


birth. He then, as required by law, reminded 
'M. Cremieux, counsel for Erdan, of the provi- 
sions of Art. 311, regulating the manner in which 
he must conduct the defence. After which, ad- 
dressing M. Victor Hugo particularly, who being 
no lawyer by profession, was pronounced to be 
ignorant of Art. 311, he said: 

** Monsieur Victor Hugo stand up. You have 
asked of us permission to conduct in person the 
|defence of your son. Your request has been 
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granted. It is our duty to remind you that you 
must not, in any particular, depart from the res- 
pect which is due to the laws, from decorum or 
from moderation.” 

It will not be amiss to transcribe here the oath 
which, standing and uncovered, the jurors receive 
from the mouth of the president of the court. 

“You swear and promise before God and be- 
fore men, to exawine with the most scrupulous 
attention the charges which shall be preferred 
against : not to betray either the interests 
of the accused or those of society which accuses 
him: not to communicate with any one until 
your verdict shall have been rendered: to listen 
neither to hate or evil-mindedness, neither to 
fear or affection: to make up your mind from 
the evidence for and against the accused, ac- 
cording to your conscience and your intimate 
conviction, with the impartiality aud the firmness 
which become an upright man and a freeman.” 

M. Erdan, interrogated by the President, de- 
clares that he recognizes the article alluded to in 
the indictment and accepts its responsibility. 

The President. ‘ Erdau, have you any ob- 
servations to make before the advocate -geveral 
commences his argument ?”’ 

M. Erdan. “Que only. I have accepted as 
manager of the journal the responsibility of the 
article of M. Charles Hugo: but it was not my 
intention to countersigu an attack against the 
application of a law in force: I meant merely 
to countersign a general criticism on the pen- 
alty of death.” 

The President. “And you, Charles Hugo, 
have you any remarks to offer ?”’ 

M. C. Hugo. ‘None, Mr, President.” 

The day being now considerably advanced, 
the first trial having taken up much time, the 
court adjourned to continue next morning the 
case of the Evénement. 

Next morniug, early as on the preceding day, 
the crowd of spectators thronged all the ave- 
nues to the Court-room, certain of enjoying 
the treat of eloquence which had been denied 
them yesterday. But the scene of confusion and 
violence which had marked the opening of the 
first sitting, was not repeated. Knowing now 
what to expect, the police regulations taken in 
advance, were so efficient that in a few mivutes 
after the opening of the doors the hall of justice 
was filled as densely and as brilliantly as before, 
but without the slightest disorder. No further 
evidence was adduced and the argument com- 
menced. 

I pretermit the speeches, more or less techni- 
eal, of the advocate general and of M. Cremieux. 
They do not derive sufficient interest either from 
their matter or from their authors’ names, to de- 
serve translation to the pages of the Messenger: 
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and I come directly to the great incident of the 
tral, the speech of Victor Hugo, which is ad- 
mitted by all to be one of the most splendid and 
able of the efforts which illustrate the oratorical 
career of this distinguished man. The moment 
that M. Victor Hugo was seen to rise, the pro- 
foundest silence prevailed to the remotest corner 
of the room. As he rose, he passed a cambric 
handkerchief, of purest white, over his broad, 
voluminous forehead: and he stood for a mo- 
ment regarding the auditory with that thought- 
ful, almost sad expression, he habitually wears. 
What a contrast did his slight, small frame, bis 
almost boyish person, his perfectly unpretending 
yet not undignified air, present to the tall, com- 
manding form, the high borne head, the dramatie 
pose, and glance, and gesture, which his great 
rival in poetry and eloquence never fails to em- 
ploy! And Lamartine could so well dispense 
with all that! He is so capable of commanding 
attention, respect and admiration, without resort 
to these oratoric tricks of less able men! The 
best proof of this is, that he does always com- 
mand attention, respect and admiration, in spite 
of his employment of these artifices. Victor 
Hugo’s pale, intellectual face, suddenly lighted 
up, and he thus spoke: 

‘Gentlemen, jurors, I thought for a moment, 
while the advocate general was uttering his first 
few sentences, that he was about to abandon the 
prosecution. But the error was not of long du- 
ration. After making fruitless endeavours to 
circumscribe and belittle the debate, the counsel 
for the State was, by the very nature of the sub- 
ject, drawn into developments which have re- 
opened all the aspects of the question; and in 
spite of him the discussion has resumed all its 
grandeur. I do not complain of this. 

‘** Now | address myself immediately to the ac- 
cusation. Let us begin by establishing a com- 
plete understanding between us respecting a cer- 
tain phrase. Good definitions make good dis- 
cussions. That phrase—‘ Respect due to the 
laws’—which serves as base to the indictment, 
what bearing has it? What does it signify? 
What is its true sense? Evidently, and the pros- 
ecuting officer himself seems to me tu have vol- 
untarily declined asserting a contrary opinion, 
the phrase cannot, under the pretext of respect, 
mean the suppression of the right to criticise the 
laws. The phrase imports then, purely and sim- 
ply, respect for the execution of the laws; no- 
thing more. It permits criticism, it permits blame, 
even severe blame. We see instances of this 
every day: and even with respect to the consti- 
tution, which is superior to the laws. The phrase 
permits the invocation of legislative power for 
the abolition of a dingerous law. It permits, in 
a word, that you oppose to the law a moral ob- 
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material obstacle. Let a law be executed even 
if it be a bad, an unjust or a barbarous law. De- 
nounce it to public opinion, denounce it to the 
legislator, but let it be exeeuted : say that it is a 


rous, but let itbe executed. Criticism, yes! Re- 
volt, no! There is the true signification, the only 
signification of the phrase, ‘ Respect of the laws.’ 
Otherwise, gentlemen, weigh well this: in that 
operation of the elaboration of laws, an opera- 
tion which includes two functions: the function 
of the press which criticises, which counsels, 
which enlightens, and the function of the legis- 
lator who decides: in this grave operation, I say, 
the former function, criticism, will be paralyzed, 
and by necessary consequence the Jatter will be 
so too. The laws would never be criticised: 
there would therefore never be any reason for 
ameliorating and reforming them. The national 
legislative assembly would become perfectly use- 
less, and there would be nothing to do but to 
close it. This I presume is hardly what is de- 
sired. 

“This point being cleared up, and all ground 
for equivocation dissipated, touching the true 
meaning of the phrase, ‘ Respect due to the laws,’ 
1 enter now into the quick of the question. 

“Gentlemen, jurors, there is in what may be 
called the old European code, a law which for 
more than a century, all philosophers, all think- 
ers, all true statesmen, have wished to efface from 
the venerable book of universal legislation : a law 
which Beccaria deelared to be impious, which 
Franklin declared to be abominable, and yet 
neither Beccaria or Franklin. were indicted for so 
doing: a law which pressing especially upon 
that portion of the people, already borne down 
by ignorance and misery, is odious to the democ- 
racy, but which is no less rejected by intelligent 
conservatives: a law of which the king, Louis 
Philippe, whom I will never allude to but with 
the respect due to old age, to misfortune, and to 
a tomb in exile: a law of which the king, Louis 
Philippe, said—* I have detested it all my life’; a 
law against which M. de Broglio bas written; 
against which M. Guizot has written: a law of 
which the chamber of deputies, twenty years 
ago, in the month of October, 1830, demanded 
the repeal by acclamation: which at the same 
epoch, the demi-savage parliament of Otaheite 
erased from its statute book: a law which the 
aesembly of Frankfort abolished three years ago, 
and which the constitution of 1848 has only 
maintained with the most painful indecision, and 
the most poignant repugnance: a law which at 
this very moment is the subject of two proposi- 
tions for abolition, now lying before the assem- 
bly : a law, in fine, of which Tuscany wants no 





stacle, but does not permit the opposition of a| more, of which Russia wants no more, and of 
which it is time that France should want no 
‘more: this law from before which the human 
conscience recoils with an anxiety every day be- 
coming deeper. is that which sanctions the inflic- 


bad law, say that it is unjust, say that it is barba- | 


tion of the penalty of death. 

“Well, gentlemen, it is this law which has 
provoked the trial which we have now in hand. 
It is this law whichis our adversary. Iam sorry 
for the advocate-general, but I perceive this law 
just behind him! (Strong sensation in the audi- 
ence.) 

“It is now twenty years that I have been of 
the same opinion upon this subject, as writings 
of mine which might be read will show, with M. 
Leon Faucher, who in 1836, published in an ar- 
ticle in the Revue de Paris the following passage: 
‘ The scaffold,’ says he, ‘now only appears upon 
our public squares at rare intervals, and as a 
spectacle which Justice itself is ashamed of.’ 
For twenty years I have thought that the guillo- 
tine, since we must call it by its name, was be- 
ginning to do itself justice, to feel itself rebutted 
and was resigning itself toits fate. It no longer 
exhibited itself audaciously in broad daylight to 
assembled multitudes upon the Place de Gréve. 
It no more caused itself to be proclaimed in the 
publie streets and announced asashow. It had 
begun to do its deeds, which it called making 
examples, as obscurely as possible, by twilight, 
at the barriére St. Jacques, in a desert spot and 
before few witnesses. It seemed to me that it 
was beginning to hide itself, and I rejoiced at the 
exhibition of this apparent shame of exposure. 
(Sensation.) Well, gentlemen, I was in error. 
M. Leon Faucher was in error. The guillotine 
has recovered from this false shame. The guil- 
lotine feels now that it is a social institution, to 
use the language of theday. And, who knows? 
perhaps the guillotine is ever dreaming, it too, 
its restoration. (Laughter.) The barriére St. 
Jacques is its banishment. Perhaps we shall see 
it one of these days reappearing upon the Place 
de Gréve, in broad midday, before the multitude, 
with its cortege of executioners, and gendarmes, 
and public eriers, beneath the very windows of 
the Hotel de Ville from which one day, the 24th of 
February, men had the insolence to stigmatise 
and to mutilate it! In the mean while the guil- 
lotine is straightening itself preparatory to its 
complete restoration. It feels that, menaced and 
shaken, society has need in order to recover won- 
ted health and strength, to use another phrase of 
the day, to return to all ancient traditions. And 
the guillotine is an ancient tradition. It is pro- 
testing against those brawling demagogues whom 
we know by the names of Beccaria, Vico, Filan- 
gieri, Montesquieu, Turgot, Franklin, whom we 
know by the name of Louis Philippe, whom we 
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know by the names of Broglie and Guizot, men 
who dare to believe and to say that a machine 
for the cutting off of heads is superfluous in a 
society which possesses the Holy Gospel. (Seu- 
sation.) The guillotine becomes indignant at 
the sight of these utopian anarchists and it ac- 
tually insists, after one of the most deplorable 
aud bloody scenes over which it has ever presi- 
ded, it actually insists upon your admiration! It 
would compel you to render to it marks of re- 
spect! If not it declares itself insulted, and 
straightway hies it to the court-house, and sues 
you for damages!” (General and prolonged 
hilarity.) 

The President. “All tokens of applause in 
this house are expressly forbidden, as are all ex- 
pressions of disapprobatiou. This merriment is 
unbecoming upon an occasion of this solemn 
character.” 

M. Victor Hugo. “The guillotine has had 
blood. But this is not enough! It is not con- 
tent. It is clamoreus for fine and imprisonment 
also ! 

“Gentlemen, jurors! the day that they brought 
to my house, for my son, that sheet of stamped 
paper, that summons for this prosecution, which 
I find it difficult to qualify in a becoming man- 
ner—we see very strange things these days, and 
we ought to be accustomed to them by this 
time—I was, I confess, smitten with stupor, 
and I said to myself—* What! and have we come 
to this? What! by dint of aggressions one af- 
ter the other upon good sense, upon reason, upon 
freedom of thought, upon natural rights, have 
we reached this point, that they now come to 
require of us not only material respect, that no 
one contests—we owe it, we give it—but moral 
respect also for those legal penalties which open 
deep gulfs in men’s consciences, which make any 
ove who thinks turn pale, which religion abhors, 
abhorret a sanguine; for those legal penalties 
which know they may be blind yet dare to be 
irreparable : for those legal penalties which dip 
their finger in human blood that they may write 
therewith the commandment, thou shalt not kill! 
for those impious penalties which make men 
doubt humanity when they fall upon the guilty, 
and doubt God when they fall upon the innocent! 
Never! Never! Never! We have not come to 
this! No! (General and deep emotion.) 


“For, since I am compelled to say so, let me 
tell you, gentlemen, jurors, and you will under- 
stand now how profound must be my emotion 
upon this occasion, the really guilty person in 
this affair, if guilty person there be, is not my 
son, itis I! (Sensation.) The really guilty per- 
son is, I insist upon it, myself—I who for twenty 


irreparable pevalties! I, who, during the last 
twenty-five years have asserted upon all occasions 
the inviolability of human life. This crime of 
defending the inviolability of human life, I have 
committed long before my son, and much more 
than he—I denounce myself to you, Mr. Advo- 
cate-general! I have committed the crime with 
all sorts of aggravating circumstances, with pre- 
meditation, with perseverance; I have commit- 
ted it over and over again! Yes, I affirm it, this 
remnant of savage pains, this old, unintelligent 
ler talionis, this law of blood for blood, I have 
struggled against it all my life, gentlemen, jurors, 
all my life! and so long as a gasp of breath shall 
heave my bosom, I will continue to struggle 
against it with my whole streugth as writer, by 
all my acts, by all my votes as legislator! I pledge 
myself to this work,” (exclaimed the orator, 
pointing with his outstretched arm to the figure 
of Christ upon the wall over the tribunal,) “J 
pledge myself to do so in presence of that vic- 
tim of the penalty of death, who is there—who is 
looking down upon us, and who hears us! I 
swear it upon that gibbet, upon which for the 
eternal instruction of mankind human law nailed 
the divine law !” (Profound and immense sensa- 
tion in the auditory.) ‘ What my son has writ- 
ten, he wrote, I repeat, because from his infancy 
I inspired him with it; and because while he is 
my son by the blood, he is my son by the spirit 
also; and because he would perpetuate the tra- 
dition of his father. Perpetuate the tradition of 
his father! There is indeed a strange offence, 
and one for which I may well wonder that a man 
should be prosecuted! It was reserved to these 
exclusive defenders of family to exhibit to us 
this novelty! (Laughter.) 

‘*Gentlemen, I confess that the accusation, in 
presence of which we find ourselves, confounds 
me. What! A law may be deplorable; it may 
offer to the multitude spectacles the most im- 
moral, dangerous, degrading, ferocious; its ten- 
dency may be to render the people cruel : it may 
one day be productive of the most horrible con- 
sequences, and we are forbidden to point out 
and deprecate these possible, horrible conse- 
quences! And the doing so would be called fail- 
ing in respect! and would render one responsible 
to the judicial tribunals of the country! and 
would subject one to so much fine and to so 
much imprisonment! Very well then, close your 
legislative halls, shut up your school-houses, pro- 
gress is no longer possible, and call yourselves 
Mogul and Thibet. We are no longer a civil- 
ized people! Yes, this is soonest done—tell us 
that we are in Asia—that there was formerly a 
country called France, but that country is no 
longer in existence, and that you have replaced 





five years have been combatting in all their forms, 


it by something which is not monarchy I grant, 
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but which is most assuredly not republic either.” 
(Renewed laughter.) 

The President. “I repeat my observation 
and recommend the audience to be silent, other- 
wise | shall be compelled to order the hall to be 
vacated.” 

M. Victor Hugo. ‘Come, let us now apply 
ourselves to facts. Let us place the phraseology 
of the indictment in juxtaposition with realities. 
Gentlemen, jurors, in Spain the inquisition was 
once the law. Well, it must be admitted there 
has been witnessed a ‘ want of respect’ to the in- 
quisition. Torture has been the law in France. 
Well, [ am compelled you see again to say it, 
there has been a ‘want of respect’ to torture. 
The cutting off the wrist has heen law. There 
has been a failure—I myself have fa led in ‘res- 
pect’ to the chopping knife! Red hot iron 
has been the law: aud there has been a failure 
of ‘respect’ to red hot iron. The guillotine is 
law! Eh bien! It is true—1 do admit—there is 
felt a ‘ wantof respect’ for the guillotine.’ (Sen- 
sation.) And do you know why, Monsieur Ad- 
vocate-general? I will tell you why. It is be- 
cause we wis!) to heave the guillotine into that 
gulf of execration in which have already been 
cast with the applause of all mankind the brand- 
ing iron, the chopping-knife, the torture, the in- 





quisition! Itis because we wish to banish from | 


the august and luminous sanctuary of justice that 
form of evil omen, sufficient of itself to fill the 
sanctuary with horror and darkness—the public 
executioner! Yes! and because we wish this, we 
are forsooth shaking and disturbing society ! 
And we are very dangerous men! We desire to 
suppress the guillotine! and lo! what a mon- 
strous thing! men cry. 

“Gentlemen, jurors! You are sovereign citi- 
zens of a free nation, and without departing 
from the strict limits of this debate, it may be 
well permitted that I address you as political 
men. Well then reflect upon this, and since we 
live in revolutionary times, deduce its legitimate 
consequences from what I am going to tell you. 
If Louis XVI. had abolished capital punishment 
as he did abolish torture, his own head would not 
have fallen—Ninety-Three would not have been 
armed with the fatal axe—there would have been 
one bloody page the less in history—the mourn- 
ful date of 2lst January would not exist. Who 
would have dared, in face of the public con- 
science, in face of the civilized world, who would 
have dared to erect the scaffold for the king, for 
the man of whom it could have been said— it 
was he that threwit down!’ (Prolonged sensa- 
tion.) 

“ The editor of the Evénement is charged with 
having failed in respect to the laws! with hav- 
ing failed in respect to the penalty of death! Gen. 





tlemen, let us place ourselves a little above a dis- 
putable text—let us rise to the principie which 


lies at the foundation of all legislation. When 
| Servan—advocate-general though he was—stig- 


/matized with this remarkable censure the crimi- 
| nal laws of his day—*our penal laws open all 
doors to the accuser and close almost all to the 
accused :’—when Voltaire thus qualified the 
judges of Calais. * Ah! don’t talk to me of those 
judges, half monkeys, half tigers "—when Cha- 
teaubriand, in the Conservateur, called the law of 
double vote ‘an absurd and wicked law :’-—when 
Royer Collard, in full assembly, while discussing, 
I do vot remember now what bill of censure, 
uttered that famous ery—‘if you pass this law I 
swear to disobey it!’—when those legislators, 
and magistrates, and philosophers, great intel- 
lects, meu some illustrious and others venerable, 
| were speaking thus, what were they doing? Were 
| they ‘ wanting in respect to the law,’ to loca: and 
temporary law ! It is possible the advocate-gen- 
eral may tell you so: I know not what he will 
do: but this I do kuow, that those men were 
making themselves the religious echoes of that 
law of laws, universal conscience! Were they 
committing an offence against justice—the jus- 
tice of their day—a transitory fallible justice ? 
Perhaps so—I know not. But this 1 do kuaow— 
that they were proclaiming eternal justice ! 

“ True it is, that now-a-days they do us the 
‘favor to tell us even in the tribune of the Na- 
tional Assembly, that they will drag into court 
the atheist Voltaire, immoral Moliére, obscene 
Lafontaine, and demagogical Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau! That is what they are meditating—that is 
what they are avowing—that is what we have 
come to! gentlemen jurors you will appreciate 
these facts. 

“Gentlemen, this right of criticising law, of 
criticising it with severity, and more especially 
penal law which, with so much facility, receives 
the impress of barbarous manners: this right 
of criticism which is placed side by side with the 
duty of amelioration, as the torch is placed be- 
side the work which is to be done, this right of 
the writer not less sacred than that of the legis- 
lator, this necessary, this imprescriptible right 
you will recognize by your verdict and you will 
acquit the accused. 

** But the prosecution contends, and this is the 
second argument in behalf of the State, that the 
criticism of the Evénement went too far and was 
too severe. Ah, indeed! Gentlemen jurors draw 
up and examine closely the fact, that frightful 
fact, which was the inducement to this pretend- 
ed misdemeanor which they have had the cour- 
age to lay to the charge of the editor of the 
Evénement. 

* What! A man, a miserable condemned man, 
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is dragged one morning upon one of our public 
squares. He finds the scaffold there. He re- 
volts. he struggles, he refuses to die. He is 
quite young yet—hardly twenty-nine years of 
age.... Mon Dieu! I know very well you are 
going to tell me—‘this man was an assassin!’ 
But listen! Two executioners lay hold of hin— 
his hands are bound, his feet are bound, he re- 
pels the executioners. A frightful struggle takes | 
place. He twists his shackled limbs about the | 
steps by which he was to mount to execution 
using in his defence the scaffold against the seaf- 
fold. The strife continues and horror pervades 
the assembled multitude. The executioners, 
with sweat and shame upon their foreheads, pale, 
panting, terrified and desperate—desperate with 
a most horrible despair—bowed down beneath 
that public reprobation which ought to be satis- 
fied with the infliction of the pain of death, with- 
out crushing the passive instruments, its butch- 
ers—the executioners make renewed and savage 
efforts: for foree must rest to the law—it is the 
maxim. ‘The man clings to. the scaffold and 
screams for mercy: his clothes are ripped from 
his body, his naked shoulders stream with blood : 
the struggle continues without intermission. At 
last, after three quarters of av hour—three quar- 
ters of an hour!” (the advocate-general makesa 
sign as if to dispute the correctness of this state- 
ment. when M. V. Hugo proceeds.) * They are 
higgling with us for minutes: well thirty-five 
minutes if you please! of this monstrous effort, 
of this nameless spectacle, of this agony—agony 
for all parties mind you—for the people who 
were there looking on, as well as for the crimi- 
nal—after this age of anguish, gentlemen jurors, 
they lead the miserable man back to his prison: 
aud the people breathe now more freely: for 
the people, with its prejudices of old humanity, 
the people clement because it feels itself sover- 
eign, the people believes that the man is saved. 
But no. The guillotine is vanquished, but it 
still remains standing : and there it stands during 
the whole day in the midst of a population smit- 
ten with consternation. The evening comes, 
they call up a reinforcement of executioners. 
They bind and lash down the man till he becomes 
nothing but a mass of inert matter; and at night 
fall they bear him back to the public square. He 
weeps and yells as they bear him along. He is 
haggard, and all besmeared with blood. He 
begs piteously for his life: he calls upon God: 
he calls upon his father and upon his mother, 
for, in presence of death, this man had become 
a child again! They hoist him upon the scaffold, 
and his head falls! And then there was a shud- 
der that passed over the frames of all men! 
Never had legal murder been presented to them 
under circumstances of such abomination, and 








with so shameless a front. Every one felt as 
though he had, so to speak, a share in the odium 
and responsibility of this mournful transaction : 
and every one felt within himself an emotion 
similar to that he would haye experienced, had 
he beheld, in the midst cm. and in the 
full light of the sun, civilization insulted by bar- 
barism. And it was at this moment that a cry 
escaped from the bosom of a young man, from 
his bowels, from his heart, from his soul, a ery 
of pity, of anguish, of horror, a cry of humanity : 
And you would punish this ery! and in presence 
of the astounding facts which I have just been 
laying before you, would say to the guillotine 
‘you were right!’ and to pity, to holy pity, ‘ you 
are wrong! 'This is not possible, gentlemen ju- 
rors! 

“Look you, M. Advocate-general, and I say 
it to you without bitterness, you are not defend- 
ing a good cause. It is in vain that you engage 
in unequal strife with the spirit of civilization, 
with humanized and mollified manners, with pro- 
gress! You have against you the intimate re- 
sistance of the heart of man: you have against 
you all those principles by virtue of which, during 
the last sixty years, France has progressed and 
made the world progress: the inviolability of 
human life, fraternity toward the ignorantclasses, 
the dogma of amelioration taking the place of 
the dogma of vengeance! You have against 
you every thing which enlightens the reason, 
every thing which vibrates in the souls of men. 
Philosophy and Religion are against you—Vol- 
taire and Jesus Christ! In vain will you strive! 
This frightful service which the scaffold pretends 
to render to society, society in its heart holds it 
in horror and abhorrence. Society would none 
of it! You will striveinvain! And the friends 
of capital punishment, (you see we do not con- 
found society with them,) the friends of eapital 
punishment will labor all in vain. Never will 
they succeed in establishing the innocence of the 
lex talionis: never will they be able to wash 
white those hideous texts upon which for so 
many long, long ages has been dripping the blood 
of severed heads! 

“Gentlemen, I have done.” (Then turning 
toward his son Charles, who was sitting near 
him on the bench assigned to criminals, Victor 
Hugo, in whom at that moment the inspiration 
of the prophet, the fervor of the philanthropist, 
and the pride of the father, were beautifully and 
sublimely united, filling his countenance with a 
splendor that awed beholders, thus concluded his 
harangue :) 

“« My son, it is a high honour that you are re- 
ceiving to-day! You have been adjudged wor- 
thy to combat, perhaps to suffer, in the holy cause 





of truth. From this day forth you enter upon 
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the veritable manly life of our generation—you 
have your part in the struggle whose object is the 
conquest of the just and the true. Rejoice and 
be proud, my son! you, who are only a simple 
soldier of the humane and democratic idea, you 
are seated upou thé™hench where Beranger has 
been seated—where Lamennais sat! Be un- 
shaken in your faith! And now I have but one 
more word to say to you—If you have need 
of some animating thought, a thought to make 
you strong in your faith in progress, in your 
confidence in the future, in your religious love 
for humanity, of a thought that will make in- 
tenser and intenser your execration of the scaf- 
fold and your horror of irrevocable and irrepara- 
ble penalties, think that upon the bench where 
you now sit once sat Lesurques !” 

And Victor took his seat amid the universal 
murmur of applause and admiration, which gen- 
erous thoughts eloquently expressed never fail 
to produce in a numerous mixed assembly. Be- 
ranger and Lamennais alluded to in the closing 
sentence of the speech, you of course know: 
with Lesurques’ name you are probably not fa- 
miliar. He is one of the most lamentable vic- 
tims of “irrevocable and irreparable penalties.” 
Tried, condemned and executed for robbery and 
murder, his innocence was not long afterwards 
clearly established. 

But I am almost at the end of my sheet. Let 
me hasten to tell you the result of this trial. Mr. 
Erdan was acquitted. Charles Hugo was found 
‘guilty with extenuating circumstances.” The 
sentence of the court founded upon this verdict 
was 6 months imprisonment and 500 francs ($100) 
jine. He has appealed. The appeal is not yet 
decided. The moment that Hugo and his son 
appeared at the door of the Courthouse on their 
way home, after the trial, loud shouts of * Vive 
la Republique!” “ Vive Victor Hugo!” rose 
from the erowd that had assembled outside upon 
the public square. The acclaim continued till 
be reached his carriage. The Hugos replied 
with repeated shouts of Vive la Republique! The 
popular triumph consoled them for their defeat 
in the Courthouse. W. W. M. 


SONG. 


The hall is light and gay within, 
And out upon the breeze 

The music of the violin 
Floats through the linden trees, 

Commingled with a merry din, 
Like to the hum of bees. 


Yet not to night I'll join the dance, 
But ’neath the clambering vine, 

Inwrapt in love’s delirious trance, 
Delighted I'll recline, 

Beside the sweetest girl of France— 
My gentle Madeline. 
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Uric; on Tue Voices. By 7. S. Fay. New York: 
D. Appleton & Company. 1851. 


Fielding somewhere digresses from the plot of one of 
his inimitable fictions to tell us, that he who speaks ill of 
a book by necessity slanders the author; for, says the 
novelist, no one can call a book stuff, horrid nonsense, 
&c., without calling the author a blockhead. Now, in 
rendering our judgment upon the merits of ‘ Ulric,’ we 
would not be understood, by any means, to write Mr. Fay 
down an ass, because we know to the contrary. He has 
written very respectably in prose, and if this were not 
sufficient to repel the presumption of stupidity which 
Ulric might raise, (according to Fielding,) we might refer 
to his services in the diplomatic corps of his country. 

In verity, however, ‘Ulric’ must be regarded in the 
light of a very melancholy failure. It consists of scarcely 
less than four thousand lines of octo-syllabic verse, of 
which it would be liberal to consider seventy-five either 
vigorous or striking. ‘The story is in this wise. Ulric,a 
knight of the middle ages, is attended every where upon 
his adventurous pilgrimage by two viewless spirits, who, 
ever and anon, whisper words of widely diverse counsel 
in his ear—the one being a spirit of light and purity, and 
the other an emissary of the devil. A very animated con- 
test or rather debate ensues between these ‘ Voices’ in the 
hall of Ulric’s heart, where the Principle of Good finally 
overcomes her wily antagonist, and directs aright all the 
young man’s impulses and desires. It is quite delightful 
to note how very apropos are invariably the suggestions 
of the celestial voice—coming in, on one occasion, just in 
time to rescue Ulric from the little impropriety of ranning 
off with somebody else’s wife. The general reader will 
readily detect the close similarity in design which this 
poem bears to the very remarkable poem of Tennyson, 
“The Two Voices,” in which the argument is carried on 
between faith and skepticism. As it is impossible that so 
cultivated a man as Mr. Fay can not have read the Ten- 
nysonian poem, we are compelled to suspect that he has 
taken the idea of his present effort from the Laureate. 

The most pleasing portion of ‘ Ulric’ is the description 
of scenery along the Rhine, in which Mr. Fay indulges, 
playing the part of Murray’s Guide Book to the reader, 
only expressing his hints in verse. On the whole, we 
think Mr. Fay had better get back to prose composition. 
If he offends in poetry again, he will be regarded as a 
“ Culprit Fay” and be treated accordingly. 

The book is for sale by Morris & Brother. 


Cot_ece Rerorm. By Francis H. Smiru, A. M., Su- 
perintendent and Professor of Mathematics of the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute, &c., &ec., §c. Philadelphia: 
Thomas, Cowperthwait & Co. 1851, 


This little pamphlet presents, in a rapid but intelligi- 
ble review, the principal defects in the existing collegiate 
system of the United States, and submits some sugges-— 
tions for their reform. Among the former, Colonel Smith 
mentions the government of colleges by self-constituted, 
irresponsible and overgrown Boards of Trustees—the in- 
adequate salaries given to professors—the great field of 
study over which the learner is hurried in a brief space 
of time—the too general adoption of lectures as a mode 
of instruction, &c.: and for each of these evils he gives 
us what he considers the proper mode of remedy. We 
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think there is great force in what Colonel Smith says of 
the impropriety of compelling all students—no matter 
what may be their intended pursuits in life—to go through 
exactly the same course of training, and that course de- 
signed only for the lawyer, the physician or the divine. 
The plan suggested for classical, agricultural and indus- 
trial colleges, all distinct from each other, it seems to us, 
would present opportunities for the education of young 
men of all classes and all possible shades of intellectual 
character. 

One word of objection, however, for the author’s own 
benefit. Why need he goto Philadelphia to get so small 
a pamphlet printed? Is Virginia so deplorably behind the 
age, that he could not find a respectable press within its 
borders ? 





SunBEAMs AND Suepows, and Buds and Blossoms; or 
Leaves from Aunt Minnie’s Portfolio. By Georgie A. 
Hulse. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 200 Broad- 
way. 1851. 


We have been able to bestow upon this handsome vol- 
ume, for young people, but a superficial glance, but we 
may venture to recommend it as a very genial and appro- 
priate gift-book. It is a story simply of the affections— 
nothing more—and as such is of far more value and in- 
terest to those for whom it was no doubt intended by the 
fair author, than the more solid and serious volumes which 


the soft incense of approbation which surrounds her 
sketches like an atmosphere, the book is exceedingly 
clever and readable. Some faults of taste and some of- 
fences against a strict propriety there are; but withal such 
downright good sense, such a genuine receptivity and such 
an unruffied serenity of temper, under all circumstances, 
that we are disarmed of any critical severity as to trifles. 
Lady Wortley, for instance, is much amused with the 
slang which she hears spoken in some parts of the coun- 
try, and, it being fresh to her, she falls into its adoption. 
We regret this, notso much as a blemish upon her pages as 
that it will afford to such reviewers in her land as are evil 
disposed to America (and their name is legion) matter for 
ridicule, and thus weaken the effect of the volume upon 
the minds of her countrymen. Lady Wortley takes a 
very sensible and liberal view of slavery, which has al- 
ready been satirized by Punch in some pointless, though 
ungentlemanly paragraphs and some stupid wood-en- 
gravings. This portion of Lady Wortley’s book we may 
poss*bly recur to, at a future day, in a more extended and 
satisfactory review. 

The volume is well printed and may be found at the 
book store of Morris & Brother. 





GopFreY MaLvers, or the Life of an Author. By Thom- 
as Miller. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1851. 


If this Thomas Miller is the same who is known as the 





attract the attention of adults. Mrs. Irvine Brandon 
“ principal of a select seminary for young ladies near 
New York,” is well hit off, as well as Mr. Brandon who 
“seldom said anything beyond probably, possibly, not 
sure, and such like dubious expressions.” Carrie, Ger- 


trude and Eulalie will fasten strongly on the feelings of | 


al] young readers. 

We attach very great importance to publications of 
this nature, meant for the young in that most impressible 
era of life—later childhood, and we thank author and pub- 
lisher for giving us so acceptable a volume. 

For sale by J. W. Randolph, and Nash & Woodhouse. 





TRAVELS IN THE UnitED States, etc., During 1849 and 
1850. By the Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley. New 
York : Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 82 Cliff Street. 
1851. 


Lady Wortley, by reason of her connections and rank 
at home, was peculiarly well fitted to write an impartial 
book on America; since, secure of her position at Bel- 
voir Castle, she had no motive to abuse us, such as has 
actuated Dickens, Hall, Trollope, Martineau and the rest 
of our English defamers. A desire to appear accustomed 
to a much more cultivated society than these latter tour- 
ists say they found in the United States, and an itching 
for the praise of the aristocracy prompted the utterance 
of all their sarcasms. Lady Wortley, every body knows 
to be altogether above such pitiful considerations. No 
affectation of disgust at the uncouth manners of the Amer- 
icans could raise her higher in the social scale, even if this 
vulgar trick were successful in the general. What she 
writes therefore may be read as the opinions of a refined 
and highly educated woman, who has mingled in the 
courtly circles of England and has no interest in misrep- 
resenting what she sees. 

The reader will not be surprised, then, when we say 
that Lady Wortley’s volume has afforded us great de- 
light. Of course it is agreeable enough to read praise of 
ourselves, nor could we probably do entire justice to a 
work which offended us by abuse. But we think we 
may express the conviction, that altogether apart from 


“poetical basket-maker,” and has written some very 
| pleasant descriptions of rural life and scenery, we should 
seriously advise him to forego the somewhat difficult line 
| of fiction, and do unything else that suggests itself. If 
| he can not make better baskets than novels, he will never 
get his bread at his original business, that is clearenough. 
“Godfrey Malvern” is intensely vulgar and stupid, and 
some of the illustrations of Phiz which embellish the vol- 
ume are quite as bad as the text. 
The book has been sent to us by Morris & Brother. 





Prize Essay on the Principles and Operations of the 
Order of the Sons of Temperance. By Leroy M. Lee, 
D. D., Grand Worthy Patriarch of Virginia. 


Prize Essay on same subject. By Alexander Martin. 
Richmond. H.K Ellyson, Printer, 147 Main Street. 
1851. 


We are indebted to T. J. Evans, Esq., Grand Scribe of 
the Order of the Sons of Temperance of Virginia, for 
copies of the above publications, wherein the whole sys- 
tem of the Order issetforth, and the popular objections to 
it considered. The names of the authors furnish a suffi- 
cient guaranty of the able character of the essays. 

They can be furnished by Mr. Evans or McDonald & 
Lyons at the rate of $4 per hundred. 





Cosmos: A Sketch of a Physical Description of the 
Universe. By ALEXANDER VON Humpowpr. Trans- 
lated from the German. By E. C. Otte. Vol. ILL. 
London: Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Gar- 
den. 1851. 


This volume completes the great work of Humboldt. 
The contents are of an astronomical character, chiefly 
concerning the revelations of the telescope. It is of course 
unnecessary for us to say anything of the great continental 
philosopher. The Cosmos finished, he need write no 
more for fume, but spend the evening of his days in its 
enjoyment. Those who have purchased the two volumes 
of Cosmos, already published, will of course desire the 
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third, not merely because it completes the work, but be- 
cause of the index it contains for the entire series. Mr. 
Bohn’s edition is exceedingly handsome and cheap. It 
comes to us from the American agents of the English 
publisher—Messrs. Bangs, Brothers & Co. of New York. 

Harper & Brothers have also published a good edi- 
tion of this valuable work. 


Tue ILLustraTED Domestic Birte. By the Rev. In- 
GRAM CosBBin, M. A. New York: Samuel Hueston, 
139 Nassau Street. Nos. 23, 24 and 25. 


We have so frequently taken occasion to commend to 
our readers this beautiful edition of the Bible, that we 
deem it quite unnecessary to say anything more here 
than to inform them that with the Nos. now on our table, 


the work is completed. In good binding the volume will | 


be a magnificent one. The entire series may be obtained 
of Morris & Brother. 


History oF CLeopaTra, Queen of Egypt. By Jacob 
Abbott. With Engravings. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, Publishers. 82Cliff Street. 


All the events connected with the life of Cleopatra are 
here told by Mr. Abbott in that simple and lucid style 
which distinguishes the former juvenile histories from his 
pen. Mr. Abbott’s design, as he tells us himself, has been 
to present a practical, rather than a poetical, view of his- 
torical personages and their times, and to give the leading 
outlines of their lives in place of needless reflections on 
their characters and results. His series is likely, we 
think, to prove more useful than any other of the kind that 
has ever appeared. 

The History of Cleopatra may be obtained in Rich- 
mond of Morris & Brother. 


Tue Fruit Garpen; &c., &c. Illustrated with up- 
wards of 150 Figures, &c. By P. Barry, of the 
Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. New York: 
Charles Scribner. 1851. 


We confess ourselves very incompetent to judge of the 
merits of such e publication as “The Fruit Garden.” 
We can only say that the author seems to understand tho- 
roughly what he is writing about, and gives the fullest 
possible information on the subject of the fruit tree, and 
all its branches ; with which indifferent pun, we dismiss 
the work, commending it to all who are fortunate enough 
to have orchards and vineyards in which they can try ex- 
periments in arboriculture. Mr. Scribner’s part of the 


volume has been well performed, and he deserves a large | 
sule of the edition. We have received it from Nash & | 


Woodhouse. 


Bertie. A Humorous Novel. Philad. A. Hart. 
Mississtppt Scenes. By J. B.Cobb. Philad. A. Hart. 


The above are two works, recently issued from Mr. 
Hart’s press, which have two merits well calculated 
to prejudice us in their favor: they are both written by 
Southern men, and describe Southern scenes. Bertie is 
a North Carolina story, the hero of which is a knowing 
Yankee, self-styled a Professor, who manufactures hy- 
draulic cement and constructs rain-water cisterns. His 
adventures in the old North State are made the means of 


giving a lively and entertaining account of the habits and 
character of its people, and the condition of its slave pop- 
ulation. Mr. Cobb’s book is of the same complexion— 
but is made up of “Sketches,” by no means devoid of 
spirit or sprightliness. His description of the negro pop- 
ulation in the Southwest has an air of veracity about it 
which makes it interesting to inquirers on the slavery 
question. The books are very readable, and furnish us 
with an opportunity of noticing the disposition to encour- 
age Southern literature exhibited by Mr. Hart. 


THE RettGion or Gro.oay and its Connected Sciences. 
By Edward Hitchcock, D. D., LL.D. President of 
Amherst College. Boston: Phillips, Sampson and 
Co. 1851. 


President Hitchcock’s work, though so recently pub- 
lished, has already attracted much attention. As we pur- 
| pose expressing our opinion of it more at length on an 
early occasion. we shall do nothing more at present than 
recommend its perusal. 

For sale by G. M. West & Brother. 


Home 1s Home. A Domestic Tale. New York: D. 
Appleton & Company. 200 Broadway. 1851. 


This volume is well described in the title-page. It is 
“a domestic tale” and nothing more. Novel it can not 
| properly be called, since it has not sufficient depth of 
| plot, nor originality of design to set it apart as such. The 
| youthful reader, however, will be agreeably entertained 
| with its sketches. 

Messrs. Nash & Woodhouse have the work for sale. 





“ Stuart of Dunleath” and “ Eastbury” are the titles 
to the last two of Harpers’ brown-covered novels. The 
former from the pen of the Hon. Mrs. Norton, is lighted 
up on almost every page by the sunny imagination of its 
gifted authoress, and is, perhaps, the best novel of the 
season. ‘Eastbury,’ by Anna Harriet Drury, is a tale of 
| the present time, excellently well told, not particularly 
| brilliant, perhaps,but yet a capital thing to put in one’s 
pocket on the eve of starting for the country. 

Morris & Brother have both for sale. 





A kind friend who is spending the summer at Newport, 
'sends us a sermon recently preached in Trinity Church 
|in that town, by the Rector, the Rev. Darius Richmond 
| Brewer. The subject discussed is “The Errors of Ul- 
| traism in Morals and Religion.” The worthy divine says 
'very many wholesome things in his discourse, and thus 
| pithily disposes of the ultra doctrines entertained by some 


| of his fellow citizens as to the guilt of slavery— 
| 





“They who maintain that slavery is in all cases a crime, 
‘to be at once repented and abolished, cannot fairly and 
honestly call themselves believers of the Bible, as a rev- 
elation from God. To say nothing of its recognition in 
the law given by Moses, even in the Ten Commandments, 
how can the precepts and the conduct of the Apostles, 
with reference to slavery, be reconciled with the theory 
that it is in itself and in every instance a sin?’ Why did 
they not go about preaching ‘ immediate emancipation,’ 
instead of the relative duties of masters and servants? 
And how, on this theory, can the Epistle of St. Paul to 
Philemon, be received as a portion of that Scripture which 
is ‘given by inspiration of God?’ It is not strange that 
the most notorious and most zealous abolitionists have 
become infidels. The Bible stands as much in their way 





as the Constitution of the United States.” 








